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Sveinn Bjornsson 
1881-1952 





By RicuHarp Breck 


ITH THE PASSING of Sveinn Bjérnsson, first Presi- 

\ \ dent of the Republic of Iceland, the Icelandic people has 

lost an uncommonly gifted leader and statesman who had 
in a rare degree endeared himself to the nation and won the respect of 
the outside world. While the state of his health had for some time been 
a matter of great concern, a successful operation had aroused high 
hopes of a lasting recovery; his death, therefore, on January 25, came 
as a great shock to the nation which less than a year before had paid 
him richly deserved tribute on his 70th birthday. 

Sveinn Bjérnsson was born on February 27, 1881, in Copenhagen, 
where his parents resided from 1878 to 1883, while his father pursued 
the study of law at the University of Copenhagen. The future presi- 
dent came of an excellent family and grew up in a Reykjavik home 
known for its cultural interests and activities. His father, Bjorn 
Jonsson, was a man of great gifts, a brilliant and influential editor as 
well as a political leader, who from 1909 to 1911 was Prime Minister 
of Iceland; on his mother’s side Sveinn Bjérnsson descended from 
equally illustrious forbears, clergymen, scholars, and sturdy farmers. 

From the time of his receiving his law degree from the University 
of Copenhagen in 1907 and until his much lamented death, his life was 
a succession of notable achievements in public affairs. He served for 
a number of years both as member of the City Council of Reykjavik 
and as its representative to the Althing. During those early years of 
his career he rendered nation-wide service with his leadership in the 
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founding and early activities of several organizations of fundamental 
importance in the economic and social life of the people, including the 
Icelandic Steamship Company and the Icelandic Red Cross, activities 
which strikingly reveal his sound patriotism, progressive spirit, and 
fruitful participation in public affairs. 

Sveinn Bjérnsson was, however, destined to play a far greater role 
in the history of his nation. As Iceland’s Minister to Denmark for 
virtually two decades, 1920-1940, with the exception of 1924-1926, 
and during that long period the only Icelandic Minister anywhere, 
he pioneered the Icelandic Foreign Service and laid for it a secure 
future foundation. With great distinction and success he represented 
Iceland at numerous international conferences and equally success- 
fully headed many Icelandic trade commissions, everywhere earning 
respect and goodwill for his wisdom, patience, and dignity, and his 
diplomatic skill. His deep-rooted conciliatory spirit and corresponding 
ability as a negotiator largely contributed to his great success in the 
diplomatic field, where he rendered his country inestimable service and 
won for it hosts of friends. 

After the Nazi occupation of Denmark in 1940 Sveinn Bjérnsson 
returned to Iceland, serving the government during the next year as 
an adviser on foreign affairs. On June 17, 1941, he was elected Regent 
of Iceland by the Althing, and reelected in 1942 and 1943. The climax 
of his many-sided and distinguished career came when he was elected 
the first President of the Republic of Iceland at its proclamation at 
Thingvellir on June 17, 1944, and reelected for a four year term in 
1945 and again in 1949, both times without opposition, which elo- 
quently bespeaks his great popularity and the general confidence 
which he enjoyed. 

Nor was that accidental in the least. By family background and 
education, and especially by temperament and wide experience in 
public affairs, internationally and nationally, Sveinn Bjornsson was 
ideally fitted to fill the highest office of an independent Iceland, first 
as Regent and then as President of the Republic, the first native 
Icelandic Chief of State in 700 years. Standing above and beyond 
political parties and the frequently turbulent political strife of this 
individualistic and highly independent-minded people, he was for them 
a symbol of national unity; and he succeeded admirably in surround- 
ing the Office of President with the proper dignity, yet keeping it 
thoroughly democratic, in harmony with the traditions and deep- 
rooted spirit of his nation. 

In his memorable acceptance address at Thingvellir on June 17, 
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1944, President Bjérnsson stressed the fact that he looked upon his 
work as a service to the nation; no one doubted the deepfelt sincerity 
of that statement, because it was rooted in his rich past accomplish- 
ments for the welfare of Iceland, and his conduct and activity as Presi- 
dent became a further affirmation of the same public spirit in action. 

President Bjérnsson was, as might be expected, an active spokes- 
man for Scandinavian cooperation; cultural connections, long resi- 
dence in Denmark and frequent visits to the other Northern countries, 
as well as close personal ties, linked him to the sister nations of the 
North. His Danish-born wife, whom the Icelanders deservedly esteem 
very highly, survives him, together with their six children. 

A statesman with a world-wide outlook, President Bjérnsson also 
saw Iceland in its larger relationship to the other nations of the world, 
as a member of the community of free and democratic nations gen- 
erally; his sympathy and admiration for the great Republic of the 
Western World was enhanced by his pleasant and successful visit to 
the United States in the late summer of 1944, at the invitation of 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

Deeply rooted in the cultural soil of his nation, President Bjérnsson 
was also much interested in the life and the accomplishments of his 


Icelandic kinsmen in the New World, an interest which he expressed 
in many warm and much appreciated greetings. People of Icelandic 
origin on this side of the Atlantic therefore whole-heartedly join the 
people of Iceland in mourning their beloved President, whose name 
and noble works will ever be written large in the history of the Ice- 
landic nation. 


Richard Beck is Professor of Scandinavian Languages and Literatures at the 

University of North Dakota and is also Iceland’s Vice Consul for North 

Dakota. He represented the Icelanders in the United States and Canada at 
President Bjérnsson’s inauguration in 1944. 





Skoal Scandinavia 


By Epwarp STREETER 


Extracts from the book “Skoal Scandinavia” by Edward Streeter. Reprinted with 
the permission of Harper & Brothers 


DYNER 


N NORWAY AND DENMARK, however, there are no bed- 
[oot We are having our first experience with dyner, those 

extraordinary masses of feathers under which the Norwegians 
and Danes love to crawl each night. 

For the benefit of those who lead sheltered lives let me explain that 
a dyne is a kind of gigantic pillow case, tailored to the size of the 
mattress beneath it and stuffed with something which is a cross between 
a comforter and a huge pillow. Quite obviously such an object is un- 
tuckable. It covers the body as long as the body behaves itself, but it 
has no patience with restlessness. Let the hands or feet twitch ever so 
slightly and out they go into the darkness. 

There are undoubtedly many people who enjoy having their hands 
and feet popping into the night, but for those conditioned in early life 
to being tucked snugly into cribs like a cocoon, such unaccustomed 
freedom merely breeds insecurity. 

Life beneath the dyne also presents its problems. To live comfort- 
ably under one of them, regardless of the outside temperature, would 
require thermostatic body control. Perhaps the Scandinavians have it. 
The only way that we could cope with the situation, however, was to lie 
under them until we were soaked with sweat and then throw them on 
the floor until we began to shake with cold. 

Turning over in bed also presents major problems, for the dyne, 
being a one-piece job, moves with the body. If you do not quite under- 
stand what this means, inflate an air mattress and try rolling around 
under it. 

A broad-shouldered man, turning from his right to his left side. 
should be able to give his dyne the old heave-ho to the floor without its 
touching the edge of the bed. Less athletically built men merely push 
it half off their bodies, leaving the front side smothered and the back 


side exposed to the chill of the night. This is the stuff that schizophrenics 
are made of. 
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OVERWHELMED BY A “DYNE” 


JOHAN 


Johan was the porter at the Ullensvang Hotel. He beamed at us 
through the window of the Plymouth as we came to a stop. Johan 
looked about eighteen. He was tall and thin with an Oxford accent 
and an uncontrollable lock of hair which was always in his eyes. 

Country hotels in Norway have no elevators. Our rooms were on 
the third floor. In the United States Johan would have been called out 
immediately by the hotel porters’ union until the management had 
provided some method of reaching the top floor other than by walking. 
But he was a Norwegian, raised in a country where it is as normal to 
go up as it is to go forward. 

He was such a fragile looking lad that I would gladly have handed 
him my briefcase and coped with the bags myself. He pushed me 
gently aside, however, and placed a heavy suitcase under either arm, 
then he bent his knees slightly and picked up another suitcase in each 
hand. Just as I was about to protest, he squatted for the second time. 
I thought his knees were buckling. On the contrary, he had, in some 
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mysterious manner, hooked onto two additional pieces of baggage 
with his middle fingers. 

“Come,” he said, smiling pleasantly, “I will show you to your rooms.” 

We followed him up three flights of broad stairs. Norwegian hotel 
stairs must be broad to permit the passage of human baggage racks 
like Johan. “Do you do this many times a day?” I asked. 

“Ah yes,” he answered cheerfully, as if I had stumbled on a pleasant 
truth. 

“You must get pretty tired.” 

“Ah no,” he said, “the hotel has only three stories—and also I do 
many other things.” 

He did. He registered us. He took care of the telephone switch- 
board. He sold postcards and stamps (asserting, of course, his licking 
privilege). He gave information. He planned trips. He helped out in 
the dining room. And before we left, he washed the Plymouth. 


RUBBERMEN 


The rain stopped also. Below us an arm of the fjord had narrowed 
down to a half mile. On the opposite shore the mountains rose almost 
straight from the water. Long, narrow pockets of snow lay across 
their crests like airfield markers. 

Our road skirted the base of a mountain, purple-green with Norwe- 
gian pine. Kvandall was about half a mile down the grade, huddled 
at the water’s edge. Some sort of a mill gave out a drowsy humming— 
no kind of a sound for us at that particular moment. Up the road some- 
one was hammering. An occasional cyclist passed, turning to stare 
curiously at the car. Two little, tow-haired girls on one bicycle coasted 
down the slope, their legs stretched out stiffly. A man in a brightly 
mottled Norwegian sweater pumped up the hill without apparent 
effort, a child strapped into the little seat on the handlebars. 

A motorcycle chugged past, ridden by a man with a girl clinging 
behind him. They were dressed in rubber suits which covered them from 
head to foot and wore tight-fitting rubber helmets. Over their faces 
were plastic masks. They looked like visitors from Mars, but no good 
Norwegian will ride around the block on a motorcycle unless dressed 
cap-a-pie in rubber or leather and protected either by enormous goggles 
or a face mask. Only once did we see a man riding a motorcycle in a 
pair of ordinary pants and a shirt. By that time we were so acclimated 
to the Norwegian way of life that he looked indecent. 

Ahead of us range after range of snow-capped mountains beckoned 
from the north. Eventually the waters of the fjord ended in the regula- 
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A NORWEGIAN ROUGH-RIDER 


tion pint-size village. Proceeding up the valley we found ourselves 
hemmed in by a gigantic head wall. It was hard to believe that we had 
not gone wrong for the second time that day. This must be a blind 
road ending at the wall, but the map showed differently. 

We had not yet become accustomed to Norwegian road builders. 
Give one of them a good head wall and he will throw a road at it with 
the gusto of an American cowboy swinging a lariat at a calf. Just as 
our road threatened to terminate in some bushes under the cliffs it found 
a miraculous toehold on the granite face and started up like a goat. 

Back and forth it crawled, each turn revealing new twists above and 
a long series of discarded twists below. At the top we passed under a 
railroad bridge. How the engineers had ever hoisted a railroad up to 
this place was hard to figure. We couldn’t even guess why. 

We were in the uplands again. Travel in Norway is like an ant’s 
progress in an abandoned quarry. One climbs vertically to the moun- 
tain plateaus and then straight down again to water level. It is the kind 
of country that makes map distances deceptive. 
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Norwegians are either born waterproof or else, like plants, they feel it e 
the need for being watered frequently. It was a cold, driving down- me. 
pour which in any other country would have sent everyone under shel- : 
ter. To these passengers, however, it might have been a bright, sunny of 
day. They stood about the decks in animated groups, holding lighted in | 
cigarettes under their cupped hands and punctuating their chatter with » 86g? 
quiet laughter, oblivious to the water rolling down their necks. i eye 

High up on the side of a mountain, where breaking rock had created 4 ( 
a bit of level ground, was a rain-soaked farm. No road connected it — 
to the outside world, only a cable slanting steeply to the water’s edge =e 
and a corkscrew path. It was the sole habitation in sight on either side | 
of the fjord—a pin-point of orange-red in a savage world of rocks and te, 
icy, grey-green water; the symbol, the bellwether, of all the thousands , 
of lonely farms which have clung to these cliff-sided mountains for so we 
many centuries. _ 

SWEDISH CRAYFISH for 

To anyone unfamiliar with Sweden’s customs and folkways, let me fro 
say that the crayfish is to Sweden what Coca-Cola, the hamburger, . 
hot dogs, apple pie | the 
and doughnuts are, in . 
the aggregate, to ; mo 
the United States. / slo 

But even that is . ex] 
an inadequate state- ‘ 
ment. For there is a | the 
relationship between : a 
the crayfish and the ; dal 
Swedes which goes oli 
much deeper. It is in- st 
tangible—one might 

me 
almost call it mysti- a 
cal. A Swede speaks a 
of crayfish as a . 
Frenchman speaks of [ae 
Love, or a Yale man EYEING EACH OTHER p the 
of the Skull and , OW 
Bones. One feels occasionally as if standing on thresholds beyond : 
which dim paths lead back to maypoles and druidic rites. pha 

All of which adds up to the fact that the Swedes go wild about cray- ot 


- fish. I approach the subject with diffidence and would gladly sidestep 
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it entirely, but to do so would be like writing of the Old West without 
mentioning the Indians. 

‘The crayfish is really not a fish at all, but is built more on the model 
of a miniature, clawless lobster from four to six inches long. Their tails, 
in the cooked state at least, are curled forward and pressed tightly 
against their stomachs and their eyes are big, black and protruding— 
eyes which seem to follow you, even in death, wherever you move. 

Our charming hostess set a huge bow] of the creatures on the dining 
room table and our host gave us detailed instructions on how to ma- 
nipulate them. 

First we were given a special knife to be placed where the animal’s 
neck would have been if it had a neck, and used for decapitation. Per- 
sonally, I dislike decapitating animals alive or dead, but when they 
watch me during the process with beady, accusing eyes it makes me 
feel like one of the Borgias whose heart was not in his work. 

Our host then showed us how to break off the tail and set it aside 
for future use. He then taught us to remove the red armour plate 
from the back of the mangled body. 

“Now,” he said, and there was a look of ecstasy on his face, “you take 
the underside of the body—so—press it to the lips—so e 





and suck 

If you have a cold crab around the house, press its stomach to your 
mouth and you will get the idea. I kissed my first crayfish without pas- 
sion and set it on the plate as the basis for the pile that I knew I was 
expected to create. 

Then came the tail. That was the piece-de-résistance, the heart of 
the artichoke. Nature has protected the underside of the crayfish’s tail 
with a series of steel-like bands designed to shield it from prying van- 
dals such as I. It is the custom to break these bands with the thumbs 
which is only comparable to using the thumbs for breaking up barbed 
wire entanglements. Mine became so sore that I lost most of the tail- 
meat in the struggle. After many failures, I brought forth one tail 
assembly intact. Everyone applauded. I reached for the snaps. 

Later that night we got into our host’s motorboat for the return trip 
to the mainland. On an island to the east there suddenly arose through 
the blackness a barrage of skyrockets and the distant shore was lined 
with red fire. 

It was the direction from which Uncle Joe would have come if he 
had decided to go visiting. ““What is that?” I asked, somewhat anx- 
iously. 

“That,” he said, “‘is to celebrate the opening of the crayfish season.” 
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COPENHAGEN 


The odd yearning for similitude which seems to be one of man’s 
incurable mental diseases, has caused Copenhagen to be referred to as 
the Paris of the North. But that is just making things unnecessarily 
complicated—for Copenhagen is Copenhagen and nothing else—which 
should be enough for anyone. It is a city old in body, but young in 
spirit. Its carefully preserved rococo buildings carry the ivory patine 
of ancient photographs, but its twisting, bewildering streets teem with 
a vitality that is definitely oriented to the future. 

Because of this Janus-like quality Copenhagen offers its visitors a 
richness of fare that involves acute frustration, peptic ulcers and flat 
feet for those who lack the ability to be selective. It is an incredible 
banquet of museums, waterfronts, churches, night spots, castles, fa- 
mous restaurants, public buildings, winding streets, twisted towers, 
parks, shop windows and—of course—bicycles. 


RIBE 


It takes some time for a casual visitor to realize that Ribe is not a 
stage set, but a real town where people marry, have babies, quarrel, 
and make their living (in spite of all the odds against it) just as they 
do in less spectacular places. 

We were seeing it at its best. The relatively few tourists who pene- 
trate to this picturesque backwater had been blown home by the first 
gales of fall. Ribe was putting on its show for us alone which is the 
only way to see it properly. A place like this should be a national secret 
and it should be made an act of treason to write about it. 

On the following day we wandered for hours through the twisting 
medieval streets and alleys, staring unbelievingly at the half-timbered 
houses which must have been standing when the pilgrim fathers were 
still raising money for the Mayflower. We gaped at the storks’ nests 
built on platforms obligingly placed on the ridge poles by the house 
owners. We peered into the dark shop of the butter-barrel maker and 
took colored pictures of the postman in his red coat and the milk wagon 
with the spigots on the back where the housewives of Ribe gather with 
pitchers, mugs and little buckets to exchange the gossip of the day. 

We even found a town crier complete with bell. He was not a par- 
ticularly picturesque looking character and we did not know what he 
was crying, but he was the only town crier we had ever seen and we 
valued him accordingly. 
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A PEACEFUL “KRO” 


A DANISH KRO 


In Danish Kro means Inn and Hvidsten is the name of a small farm 
center several miles north of Aarhus. We were going there because 
Mogens Lichtenberg wanted us to spend at least one night in a typical 
Danish country inn and had told us a story about this one which made 
us eager to meet the people who ran it. 

In 1943, he said, when the resistance movement in Denmark was 
just beginning, the British had established contact with the owner 
of Hvidsten Kro, one Marius Fiil, who organized what became known 
as the Hvidsten Group. This consisted of his son Niels, his son-in-law 
Peder Sgrensen and five young men from the village. His wife and 
three daughters were also active. 

Each night British planes dropped war materials to this group. 
These were hidden and eventually distributed. This went on for almost 
a year, but in March 1944, the Aarhus gestapo caught up with the 
situation and the wife of Marius Fiil saw her husband, her son, two 
of her daughters and her son-in-law led away to death or worse. Her 
parting words to them were, “Don’t fear. You did nothing wrong.” 

Three months later the eight men of the Hvidsten Group were shot. 
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Two of the Fiils’ daughters were sent to German prisons where they 
remained until after the war. Today, the mother and the three daugh- 
ters carry on the Inn and at a road intersection nearby a great boulder 
bears the names of the men who died rather than recognize defeat. 

We found the Inn with some difficulty, hidden away in a network 
of narrow country roads. It was a long, low building with a heavily 
thatched roof, the rough edges of which provided an admirable means 
of putting out a traveller’s eyes on dark nights. A good looking girl 
in slacks and bone glasses, whom we rightly guessed to be one of the 
Fiils’ daughters, showed us to our rooms in an immaculate little guest 
house in the rear. 

Inside, the Inn was cut up into numerous rooms opening one into 
another and all filled with country people eating and drinking. We 
arranged for a private dining room and then strolled down the road, 
past the boulder monument and through the little village. A huge 
percheron was being shod in a blacksmith shop so small that three 
quarters of the animal’s tan bulk stuck out into the road. A bakery, 
built to the same scale, was belching black smoke and throwing off the 
sweet smell of fresh bread. A flock of young geese waddled self-im- 
portantly across the road. In the fields on either side were fat, red cows 


and along the fence beside us, four young calves galloped frantically 
toward a watering trough. 


Edward Streeter, a New York banker, is the author of “Dere Mable,” “Daily 
Except Sunday,” and “Father of the Bride.” The illustrations for this article 
were drawn for the “Review” by Axel Andersen. 
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THE LABOR COURT IN SESSION 


The Labor Court of Sweden 


By Henry Gopparp LEACH 


T TEN O'CLOCK on Fridays Supreme Court Justice Gun- 
nar Dahlman takes his seat as presiding judge of the Labor 


Court in Stockholm. Of the six associate justices, those nomi- 
nated by capital sit on his right, those representing labor on his left. 
In the court room before them on the right are assembled the lawyers 
and witnesses of the employers; on the left the witnesses and orators 
of the labor unions. 

The Labor Court is a court of final appeal for all wage disputes in 
Sweden. In Sweden labor contracts are the law of the land, and most 
labor disagreements are settled by conferences, conciliation, arbitra- 
tion, or by the lower courts before they get as far up as the Labor 
Court. Its decisions are mandatory and usually are unanimous. 

In Sweden employers are organized in their own national union, 
whereas in America we have no such association of executives or own- 
ers. Labor has three great national unions—which, unlike ours, are 
non-competitive—one for industry, one for agriculture, and one for the 
white-collar workers. 

So few disputes need to come to the Labor Court and those so well 
documented by previous appeals that this Court can usually render 
its decision within a few hours and, in fact, often decides several cases 
on the same Friday. This is characteristic of the celerity of business 
processes in Sweden, once the facts are in hand, a speed that can excite 
‘he admiration of American industrialists. 





IAN REVIEW 


The Labor Court was 
established in Sweden in 
1928, by a law which at 
the same time legalized 
labor contracts. It was 
set up to decide all cases 
based on disputes over 
the application or the in- 
terpretation of a labor 
contract or the Collec- 
tive Contracts Act. Two 
of the judges are nomi- 
nated by The Employ- 
ers’ Confederation, two 
by the Confederation of 
Trade Unions—one by 
the Federation of Sal- 
aried Employees, who 
sits in the place of one 
t of the two labor repre- 
Foto—Hernned  Sentatives only on certain 
cases involving white- 
Justice of the wea Judge of collar employees—and 
Une saoor our 
three are non-partisan. 
Of the latter at least two, the presiding judge and his alternate, must 
have previous judicial experience, and the third is usually an expert on 
social conditions. Arguments are oral, and the law expressly states that 
cases should, whenever possible, be decided after a single hearing. The 
court has three essential functions: it is, first, a board of compulsory 
arbitration for disputes over an existing contract, disputes in which 
strikes and lockouts are forbidden by the Collective Contracts Act: 
second, it tries cases of alleged contract violation, awarding damages 
to the injured party where the violation is upheld; third, violation of 
a person’s right to belong to an organization. ‘Two-thirds of its de- 
cisions have been unanimous. There is no appeal from a Labor Court 
decision. 

The jurisdiction of the Labor Court is limited to justiciable ques- 
tions which arise under the terms of the collective agreement or the 
statutory provisions enforceable by the Court; the Court has no juris- 
diction over wage disputes or other conflicts for the solution of which 
there are no provisions in the written contract or in the public statutes 
Such disputes must still be settled by collective bargaining, and, if tha‘ 


GUNNAR DAHLMAN 
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THE LABOR COURT OF SWEDEN 
fails, by economic pres- 
sure. As a last resort, 
both strikes and_lock- 
outs are therefore still 
legal in Sweden, though 
happily rare. Another 
feature of labor contracts 
in Sweden, which Amer- 
icans may well envy, is 
that contracts are usually 
made for the calendar 
vear. 

One Friday, on my 
last visit to Sweden, 
Chief Justice Dahlman 
graciously invited me to 
attend a session of the 
Labor Court. The case 
before the Court that 
Friday was indeed a puz- a pn 
zling one, involving some HEADQUARTERS OF THE SWEDISH 
shevedores who had wn- EMPLOYERS’ CONFEDERATION 
loaded a ship bringing a 
cargo of bags that emitted a dense powder which made the air rather 
suffocating. When ordered to work overtime some of them had refused 
to do so. Their contract stipulated, however, that members of their 
union were required to work overtime at increased wages when asked 
to do so by the employer. The stevedores who refused to work over- 
time on this job claimed that breathing in this dust for many hours was 
injurious to their health. If this were law, it was an unjust law! 

The courtroom was filled with witnesses testifying to both sides of 
the dispute. The employer had a professional lawyer to plead for him, 
the labor union one of their own men, who was as eloquent as an Amer- 
ican senator. The Chief Justice asked friendly questions of the wit- 
nesses, and the attorneys for both sides exchanged smiles with the 
judges no matter how controversial the plea. No one ranted or raved 
or called anyone a liar. The company claimed that it had provided gas- 
masks to protect the stevedores at their work, but the union asserted 
that these were inadequate. 

At lunch time the judges adjourned and came back, after their sand- 
wiches, with a unanimous verdict. The Court decided this case in favor 
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of the employer. The employees had violated an agreement that was 
the law. But the damages decreed for the workingmen were so light as 
to amuse an American visitor. Each stevedore who had refused to work 
overtime was fined the nominal sum of twenty-five kronor! In addition 
he was required to pay the employer company 3.83 kronor (seventy- 
five cents) for the costs of the action in Court. 

The history of labor relations in Sweden since the Basic Agreement 
of 1989 is available to English readers in books and magazine articles. 
Labor at first protested the creation of the Labor Court but now uses 
its services even more frequently than do employers. 

Night and day, year in and year out, collective bargaining goes on 
in the great building of SAF—The Employers’ Confederation—in 
Stockholm. Here I had the privilege, in 1950, of meeting at a confer- 
ence the presidents of four bodies—the Employers’ Confederation, 
The Confederation of Trade Unions (LO), The Swedish Federation 
of Salaried Employees (TCO, the “white-collar union”), and The Na- 
tional Rural Federation (RI. F—the farm laborers’ association) . They 
answered all my questions and showered me with helpful literature. 
To my surprise and personal disappointment, there were at that time 
no labor disputes or discussions of contracts for me to listen to. All 
was then calm on the labor front of Sweden. 


Irish-Norse Reverie 


By Henry Gopparp LEACH 


ET the wind call out till the night be spent 
:. And the faeries dance in the dark in vain, 
For the lonely of heart shall find content 
Where faeries never can sing or train, 
Where the worry of day has earned the wine 
Of a sheltered eve on the hearthrug low, 
And the crackle of birch and the hiss of pine 
And the silent sob of the afterglow 
Shall conjure a dreamland here at home. 
Or ever the wasted coals are spent, 
Or ever the frescoes stalk and roam, 
The lonely of heart shall find content. 





THE BATTLE OF CLONTARF, 1014 


The Norsemen in Ireland 


By Ian GRIMBLE 


HE NORSE SEA-ROVERS who first raided Ireland at 

the close of the eighth century had chanced upon one of the 

wonders of the western world. The country had been a Chris- 
tian one for over two centuries, and had spread the Gospel message 
far and wide to other lands. Ireland was producing a great religious 
literature not only in Latin but also in the old Gaelic tongue. The 
Irish were spreading the visual arts to places as distant as the northern 
coast of Scotland, and they possessed a music whose traditions are 
more ancient and distinct than those of the Greeks. The recording of 
their history, their wars, and their great deeds was also a task much 
engaged in by the Irish; the oldest of their annals provide us with 
contemporary historical accounts from the seventh century. 

The achievements of civilization are rarely to be found without 
material prosperity. The frequency with which the Norsemen raided 
and plundered the same shrines, the evident speed with which the 
[rish rebuilt and refurnished their desecrated monasteries reflect this 
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prosperity. After over two hundred years of war against the vikings, 
Ademar of Angouléme was still able to describe Ireland as a very 
wealthy country. 

The story of this conflict begins with the burning of the monastery 
of Rechrainn in a.p. 795. The event is noted by the Four Masters, in 
the annals of Clonmacnoise, and as follows in the annals of Ulster: 


Burning of Rechrainn by gentiles, and pillaging and wasting of Sci. 


These annals disagree slightly over the date, and Geoffrey Keat- 
ing in his Foras Feasa ar Eirinn gives the wrong date altogether. But 
Keating, though he wrote in the seventeenth century, had at his dis- 
posal numerous ancient records which are now lost. He also used in 
support of native sources the account of Ranulf Higden, English au- 
thor of the fourteenth century best-seller Polychronicon, who relates: 

From the coming of Saint Patrick to the time of Feidhlimidh, king of 

Munster, thirty-three kings had reigned for four hundred years in Ireland: 

in the time of King Feidhlimidh, however, the Norsemen under the leadership 

of Turgesius occupied this land. 


This, the first Norse phase, lasted from the coming of Turgesius 
until his death in 845. During this period the Norsemen, under several 
different leaders, landed and plundered and departed. They did not 


settle. They chose as their particular objectives the monasteries of 
Ireland, and Charles Haliday (in his The Scandinavian Kingdom of 
Dublin) saw in their violence the motive of revenge for the oppres- 
sions of Charlemagne against his pagan subjects, oppressions which 
so many of these very men had so recently fled. Turgesius himself 
occupied Lough Neagh, and later sailed to the Shannon and took 
possession of Lough Ree. He was captured by Mael Sechnaill I, who 
drowned him and became king of Ireland in the following year, 846. 
Of the harm done to learning at this time Keating says: 

There had been up to this time four chief schools in Ireland, viz., a school 
in Ard-Macha, in which were seven thousand students according to an ancient 
roll which has been discovered at Oxford, a school in Cashel, a school in Dun- 
da-lethglas, and a school in Lis-mor, besides which many other colleges had 
flourished up to this time. These were now broken up or destroyed. 


Meanwhile the Norsemen had already built their first forts ‘at Linn 
Duachaill and Dubh Linn, and the foundations were laid for the sec- 
ond phase, a permanent Norse settlement on Irish soil. Keating tells 
how the Fionn Lochlonnaigh took counsel together in Norway after 
the death of Turgesius and sent three brothers to recover the mastery 
of Ireland under the pretense of trading. Amhlaoibh, their leader, is 
the Olav the White who appears in the “Saga of Harold Fair-hair’ 
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in Snorri Sturluson’s Heimskringla. He was killed in 870 or 871, but 
the trading kingdom of Dublin (Norse for Ath Cliath) which he 
founded grew to such strength that in the years 873, 876, and 878, 
the ard righ, or High King, was unable to hold the assembly of 'Taillte. 
The Irish attempts to prevent these settlements from spreading cul- 
minated in the battle of Ath Cliath (Dublin) in 919; in it the ard righ 
was defeated and slain, and thereafter the Norse commercial towns 
increased and spread, forming a new element in the life of the country. 
Keating describes this important event as follows: 

It was in the reign of Niall Glundubh that a great fleet of Lochlonnaigh 
came to Ireland together with Sitric and the children of Iomhar and seized 
on the town of Ath Cliath in spite of the men of Ireland. 

Niall Glundubh, king of Ireland, assembled the main host of Leath Cuinn 


and gave battle to the Lochlonnaigh at Ath Cliath, wherein he himself was 
slain. . . 


A poem which is to be found in one of the copies of the annals of 
Ulster well reflects the contemporary reaction to this defeat: 


Sorrowful today is noble Ireland, 
Without a valiant chief of hostage to reign; 
It is seeing the heavens without a sun, 


‘To see Magh-Neill without Niall. 


There is no joy in Man’s goodness ; 

There is no peace nor gladness among hosts ; 
No fair can be celebrated, 

Since the cause of sorrow died. 

During the whole of the tenth century this Norse kingdom of 
Dublin continued to spread its influence, sometimes submitting to a 
strong king of Ireland, at other times resisting his control. The ques- 
tion of the extent to which the Norse and Keltic races became inter- 
mixed during this time is one of great interest, and can only be an- 
swered from a study of the genealogies of their leaders. For instance, 
the subsequent history of the family of Olav the White, king of Dub- 
lin, throws some light on this problem. The Landndmabok, the Laa- 
daela saga, and the Heimskringla all tell how on the death of King 
Olav his widow Aud the Pensive went with her son Thorstein first 
to the Orkneys, then by way of the Faroes to Iceland. Early in the 
tenth century Olav’s great-grandson Hoskulld left Iceland for the 
Brennayar Islands. Here, at a Thing, he bought a female slave, whom 
he placed in his wife’s household, and by whom he had a son named 
Olav. This slave had been dumb since he bought her, but one day Hos- 
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kulld heard her talking to her son. She then confessed that she was 
Melkorka (Maelcorcah), daughter of Miarkartan (Muircheatach), 
king of Ireland, and that she had remained silent through shame. It 
was apparently Gaelic that she had been speaking to Olav, for when 
she fled from Hoskulld, in Olav’s eighteenth year, to enable him to 
visit Ireland, he was able to mollify the hostile band that came out 
to meet his ship by speaking to them in their native tongue. Soon he 
met Muircheatach, his grandfather, who wished to make him his heir, 
and who loaded him with gifts when he returned instead to Iceland. 
These. events, which are related in Njdls saga, have been dated be- 
tween 936 and 962. They are interesting, not only as evidence of the 
early and recurring intercourse between the bastion of Keltic civiliza- 
tion and the chief repository of that of the Norse peoples, but also as 
an example of the effects of slavery, whose recrudescence dates from 
the viking invasions. 

Although the activities of the Norsemen in other countries, as well 
as those of the Irish, lie outside the scope of this article, it must be 
emphasized that the invasions of Ireland were an integral part of 
the larger movement which founded kingdoms and settlements from 
America and Greenland to the Mediterranean Sea. Thus the Norse 
kings of Dublin were not only fighting with and against Irish kings, 
but were taking their fleets and armies away on expeditions to neigh- 
boring lands. For instance, it is told in the Heimskringla that Eric 
Blood-Axe, brother of Hacon the Good, the first Christian king of 
Norway, was baptized also and made king of Northumbria. Accord- 
ing to Henry of Huntingdon, Amhlaoidh Cuaran (Olav Kvaran). 
king of Dublin, had held the Northumbrian kingdom for four years 
before this. After Eric’s death in 954 Amhlaoidh Cuaran immediately 
returned to Northumbria, while the sons of Eric Blood-Axe retired 
to the Orkneys and Shetland, and proceeded to ravage Ireland from 
these bases. 

Meanwhile a new phase had begun with the seizure of the kingdom 
of Munster by Mathgamain, king of Dal Cais, in 964. From small be- 
ginnings a new leader of the Irish had appeared, Brian, brother of 
Mathgamain, who was to reverse the defeat of Ath Cliath. Keating 
says: 

It was Mathgamain, son of Cinneide, king of Munster, and his brother 
Brian, son of Cinneide, who was then a youth, who won the battle of Sulchoid 
over the Lochlonnaigh in which Teitill Treinmhileadh Ruamonn and Bear- 
nard Muiris of Luimneach and Torolbh and twelve hundred Lochlonnaigh 
were slain, and Mathgamain and Brian and Dal Cais pursued them as they 
retreated through the streets of Luimneach... . 
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But although Brian took the field thus young against the Norsemen, 
his first task, like that of Bruce in a later war for independence, was 
to make himself the acknowledged and unrivalled leader of his country. 
His brother Mathgamain was captured and killed by two princes of 
the legitimate Eoghanacht dynasty of Munster in 976. Two years 
later Brian himself recovered the throne of Munster, and thereupon 
embarked on a policy of increasing his own power which in due course 
forced the king of Leinster to seek alliance with the Norse king of 
Dublin. Brian brought the main host of Munster against the united 
forces of the Leinstermen and the Norsemen at Glen Mama in 999, 
where the latter were defeated and forced to submit to him. 

It might be supposed that this decisive battle and the submission 
of the Norse king could have made an end of the Irish-Norse wars as 
such. The kingdom of Dublin had now been long established; its kings 
were, through intermarriage, of the same mixed descent as those of 
the other Irish kingdoms. Above all, they were now Christian, and 
the internal wars were no longer pagan campaigns of spoliation and 
plunder against Christian shrines, but rather the dynastic strife that 
men considered noble in those times. It is told in the Heimskringla 
how Olav Trygvason spent four years harrying round the coasts of 
the British Isles until he was converted to Christianity in the Scilly 
Isles. In spite of his horrible record he was then able to proceed peace- 
fully to England, where he married the sister of Amhlaoidh Cuaran, 
and so came to the court of his brother-in-law at Dublin. From there, 
in 995, he was invited back to take the throne of Norway, and to in- 
flict on his own pagan subjects the severe treatment that he had for- 
merly inflicted on foreign Christians. These circumstances perhaps 
help to explain the situation as it was left by the battle of Glen Mama. 
The dynasty of Dublin was settled, intermarried with the Irish, and 
Christian. But even if the Norwegian monarchy became Christian 
again with the advent of Olav Trygvason, the leaders in that country 
did not, neither did the Norse leaders in the North Atlantic settle- 
ments that were most often used as bases for raids on Ireland. Indeed 
the methods that King Olav used to persuade his subjects to accept 
baptism were those best calculated to send the Norsemen most loyal 
to their gods on Viking expeditions overseas. And a Norse king of 
Dublin, restive under a foreign yoke, provided these with an excel- 
lent point d’appui. 

After the battle of Glen Mama, Brian struck at the High King- 
ship. Together with the nobles of Leath Mogha and of the greater 
part of Connaught, he sent envoys to Mael Sechnaill II, the High 
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King, saying that his office should be occupied by the man who was 
devoting his energies to banishing the foreigners from the country. 
Mael Sechnaill was invited either to make his submission to Brian as 
ard righ or meet him in battle. For a month the High King searched 
for allies to aid him against Brian, then, having failed to gain the 
necessary support, 

Mael Sechnaill then proceeded to Tara accompanied by two hundred and 
twenty horsemen, and thus alighted on the green of Tara, and went im- 
mediately to Brian’s house without either surety or protection, relying on 
the generosity of Brian himself and of the Dal Cais, and he told Brian all 
that had befallen him from beginning to end, and said that if he himself were 
able to fight Brian, battle was what he would give him; but as he was not, he 
had come now to give him sureties and hostages. 


So Brian became ard righ in 1002; and he did not take advantage 
of Mael Sechnaill’s helplessness, for which he was well rewarded. 

Keating states that Brian defeated the Norsemen in twenty-five 
battles in the course of his lifetime. The last of them, called in the 
Heimskringla “the Brian Battle,” was fought in 1014. It was the 
climax of all those trends mentioned earlier. The kings of Leinster and 
Dublin submitted unwillingly to the powerful but aging king of Ire- 
land. In 1013 Sitric, king of Dublin, paid a visit to Sigurd the Jarl, 
or Sigurd the Stout as he is known in the Norse histories, who was the 
earl of Orkney. This man was a descendant of Hacon the Good’s great 
minister, and was married to a daughter of Malcolm MacKenneth., 
king of Scots. Sigurd was persuaded to bring an army and a fleet to 
fight Brian in alliance with Leinster and Dublin. The prize was nothing 
less than the kingship of all Ireland. So, on Good Friday in 1014, 
Brian met these three combined forces at Clontarf, with the aid of his 
former king, Mael Sechnaill. 


The battle was bravely fought between them, and the Lochlonnaigh and 
the Leinstermen were defeated, the two sons of the king of Lochlann and the 
nobles of the fleet who came with them falling there, together with six thousand 
seven hundred Lochlonnaigh. There also fell the men of Ath Cliath and an- 
other company of the Lochlonnaigh of the fleet about four thousand. In like 
manner fell the king of Leinster and most of the nobles of Leinster together 
with three thousand one hundred Leinstermen. 


Sigurd the Stout was killed also, as Snorri Sturluson tells us; and 
after the battle, to complete the tragedy, Brian himself and his son 
Murchadh were murdered in their tent by some Norsemen who hai 
fled from the field. Mael Sechnaill resumed the High Kingship until 
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his death in 1022, after which for a long time there was no High King 
in Ireland. 

But neither was there any further prospect of a Norse conquest of 
the country. The expedition of Magnus Barefoot at the close of the 
century was short and disastrous. Brian had succeeded in mobilizing 
and using the forces of Ireland as no other military commander in his 
country’s annals had done. The tragedy of Ireland is that she did not 
again find a man to repeat his achievement in a later time of need. 


lan Grimble is a Librarian in the House of Commons in London, 


Mother 


By Enias LIEBERMAN 


(Suggested by Aase’s Death from the 
Peer Gynt Suite by Edvard Grieg ) 


NSTINCTIVELY he shied away from her, 
A frisky colt too fond of kicking traces ; 

; She bore his vagrant moods without demur 
. But letters followed him to distant places. 
Sometimes he answered them, more often not, 
And when no message came, she only tried 
Again, forebodings haunting her of what 
Might be her son’s bleak future when she died. 





He learned the news while in a shabby room 
; Whose unwashed windows faced an alien street ; 
. Dry-eyed he stared into the outer gloom... 
Alone .. . but when he made his mouth repeat 
A lullaby she sang him long ago 

He felt her near him like a healing glow. 


On the Effects of Inflation 


By Lupvic HoLperc 
Translated by Phillip M. Mitchell 


The five volumes of epistolary essays which the Dano-Norwegian dramatist, his- 
torian, and thinker Ludvig Holberg—‘‘the father of modern Scandinavian litera- 
ture’’—published from 1748 until his death in 1754 embrace nearly every subject 
which occupied inquiring minds during the first half of the eighteenth century. 
Some of the essays are historical, others critical, some philosophical, others humor- 
ous. Holberg’s Epistle No. 371, on the effects of inflation, is one of several essays 
which seem almost as pertinent today as they were two centuries ago. Holberg’s 
satirical Epistle No. 79, on the equality of wages in an utopian state, was pub- 
lished in the March issue of T'he American-Scandinavian Review. 


HEN INFLATION COMES to a country or when 

taxes are imposed, no one complains more than they 

who have the least reason to do so. Those who whine the 
most are merchants and storekeepers, all artisans, and the tapsters 
of wine and beer—in short, all those who live from their labor and 
daily income. Experience nevertheless shows that inflation and the 
general imposts do not affect them nearly as much as those who com- 
plain least. The merchants, etc., are able to procure restitution and to 
repair the damages made by excises and inflation, whereas others have 
no such recourse. A merchant declares that he cannot sell his wares at 
the old price in such times; a storekeeper increases the price of every 
yard of cloth; a workman wants higher wages; the solicitor says that 
his salary is insufficient; and a musician will sell no minuet at the old 
market price. In this way, that which is lost to one side is won from 
the other and that which is expended with one hand is re-acquired 
with the other. That they complain more than others of taxation and 
inflation I ascribe to their cunning, with which they try to avoid their 
fellow citizens’ jealousy by persuading them that they suffer as much 
as others. The most remarkable aspect of this is that the prices which 
in inflationary times are put upon labor and goods generally remain 
although times change, so that the above-mentioned categories of men 
often profit from the conditions which oppress others. When the prices 
of goods begin to rise, they continue to rise, and few examine the true 
‘cause. The purchaser thinks that the price is low, if it is the same this 
year as it was last, and the seller is careful not to discuss changes which 
should effect a new epoch in trade by lowering prices. 
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They who receive no wages but live from their investments or have 
annual fixed incomes are the only persons who suffer at such times. 
The complaints which the landed gentry and peasants make about 
dear times and crop failure are of the same nature, for it is not they 
who sell agricultural products who suffer but rather the general public 
which purchases them. When it is not too severe, crop failure enriches 
rather than ruins the farmers, for it is in difficult times that their plow- 
ing really is profitable, and they are then able to compensate the losses 
caused by the low prices of more fruitful years. When a farmer sighs 
about crop failure, it is not a sigh which comes from the heart—unless 
one assume that he is moved by sympathy for the general public and 
city dwellers who must buy their wares at high prices, but this would 
be difficult to believe. I speak only of a general crop failure having 
such an effect, for a local crop failure in one province or another or on 
one estate or another can oppress the agriculturalist and ruin him 
financially, since both his harvest and his sales are poor and he is un- 
able to compensate on the market place for the emptiness.of his barn. 
We observe that most of the people who complain loudest about the 
times have the least occasion for complaint. It is for this reason that 
sensible people who see more clearly in matters than others often con- 
sider cant as a sign of wealth and believe that, on the other hand, they 
who boast and talk most about their prosperity generally are in trouble. 
Experience teaches us that he who seeks assistance and the loan of 
money generally begins his plea with a prelude about his own pros- 
perity. 

I remain, ete. 








Ballad of William Curt-Nose 


Translated from the Faroese by E. M. Smith-Dampier 










UILLAUME av COURT-NEZ held office under Charle- 
magne as Stadholder of 'Toulouse, became Duke of Aquitaine, 
and eventually retired to the monastery of Ansiana, where he 
died, A.D. 862. He was canonized as Saint William. In the Ecclesiasti- 
cal History of Ordericus Vitalis (A.p. 1141) there is mention of a 
ribald song about him; made by the jongleurs, which was freely sung 
by the populace, and here we have it on the Faroe Islands! In the 
French original he is mocked by his wife for his grey hairs, in this 
Faroese version by the Keiser. The ballad tells of the curious ordeal 
he imposed on himself to test his vocation. 
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WAS Keiser Karlamagnus 

Made sport for his delight, 
And cried aloud to William: 

“Behold, thy beard is white!” 







Up from the board sprang William, 





Unheeding meat and wine: 
“Thou Keiser Karlamagnus, 
No more I’m man of thine! 








“°'Tis time to cease from warfare, 






To put off iron and steel, 
Now will I seek the cloister 
My sinful soul to heal.” 








Was never an hour of day nor night 
But ever the bells did ring, 

And there they taught Sir William 
To read, and eke to sing. 
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Deeming him tamed, that falcon, 
The Abbot up and said: 

“Thou to the town shalt betake thee 
To buy us ale and bread.” 








“Now lithe and listen, thou Cloister-Chief! 
All for thy rede I pray, 

If outlaws and thieves fall on me, 

Have I thy leave to slay?” 
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“Shalt keep the peace of Holy Church, 
As monks must, one and all, 
For while thou art girt with hempen cord 
' No man at thy hand may fall.” 


Now William bound in his hempen belt 
A ring of the red, red gold, 

And never, I ween, under monkish cowl 
Glinted an eye so bold. 


He loaded his steed with ale and bread, 
And turned him from the town, 

And much he thought, tho’ little he said, 
When the outlaws and thieves came down. 





Oh meek as ever was holy man, 
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He stood in his cowl of grey: 
“By the Keiser’s beard,” thought William 
- > > ’ 

“The monks must fast today!” 


Then loud, he cried, Sir William: 
“Now fools are ye and blind, 

That seize the prey of little price, 
And leave the best behind! 


“Behold, behold this ring of gold, 
A spoil ye will not spare, 
Greater the worth of this ring, I ween, 
Than of all that the steed doth bear!” 


Goodsooth, I wot, they tarried not, 
Nor need bidding twice! 

They tore in twain his hempen belt 
And seized the ring of price. 
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Then up he reared, that warrior, 
In bitter wrath and scorn, 

He overthrew that lawless crew 
As an ox treads down the corn. 


“Now lithe and listen, thou Cloister-Chief, 
My troth is bought and sold! 

The vow I kept for the bread and ale 

I broke for the red, red gold. 


“My weird I'll dree in the forest free 
For monks are little worth, 

And the peace from sin I fain would win 
Is nowhere found on earth.” 
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An Appeal to our Members and Subscribers 


The American-Scandinavian Foundation is the oldest institution in the United 
States engaged in international education. For more than four decades it has been 
instrumental in promoting friendship and understanding between the United States 
and Scandinavia. The varied and continuous efforts of the Foundation deserve the 
whole-hearted support of all Americans, not merely those of Scandinavian birth or 
ancestry. 









The importance of our work and the demands for it, both from Scandinavia and 
in the United States, are greater than ever; by the same token, the Foundation’s 
needs are greater. Like other non-profit institutions with fixed endowments, it has 
seen the purchasing power of the income from this source radically decrease. 














The future of the Foundation is bright, provided we can secure additional friends 
who, together with our old members and subscribers, will give modest sums an- 
nually in addition to membership dues and subscription fees. Substantial increases 
in endowments through bequests and living memorial gifts are also earnestly 
solicited. Contributions are tax deductible. 







May. we also ask you to help us by recommending ASF membership to your 
friends? 

MEMBERSHIP DUES AND CONTRIBUTIONS are indeed instrumental in enabling us to 
carry out our program: Our Fellowship awards; the Student and Trainee Division; 
our Publications; the new ASF Music Center; and other activities. 











ASF Cuapters throughout the country give members the opportunity for active 
local participation in furthering the aims and the program of the Foundation, 
as well as bringing together in social contact persons of Scandinavian ancestry and 
interests. Any person joining the American-Scandinavian Foundation automatically 
becomes a member of any local Chapter in the territory in which he resides. 








There are at present local Chapters in Berkeley, Calif.; Blair, Neb.; Boston, Mass.; 
Chicago, Ill.; Los Angeles, Calif.; Minneapolis, Minn.; New York, N.Y.; Rock 
Island, Ill.; Santa Barbara, Calif.; and Seattle, Wash. 











Annual Dues: 










Associate Member Res a ee ee : $ 6.00 
Associate Member, New York Metropolitan Area . 10.00 
Sustaining Member ......... sab ealiceacs Nis ae 
Sponsoring Member ... nae aU Ee . 100.00 
Life Associate Member (one payment) ................................ 1000.00 





Dues paid by new members cover membership for twelve months 
from date of joining. 
YOU CAN HELP THE WORK OF THE FOUNDATION ... 


... by asking your friends to join the Foundation 

.. by spreading knowledge about the work of the Foundation 

. . by renewing your membership promptly, and if possible in a higher category 
... by contributions and gifts. 


THE AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN FOUNDATION 
127 East 73rd Street New York 21, N.Y. 
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THE XV OLYMPIC 
= SUMMER GAMES 


HE OLYMPIC GAMES will next time be held in Helsinki 

in Finland, July-August, 1952. The youth of all the world is 

happily looking forward to take part, but if the Olympic 
Games are to be a success it is necessary that the whole people in the 
country where they are held unites to make them full of enthusiasm 
and happiness. So will surely be the case in Finland. 

The city of Helsinki itself is extremely suitable for the Games. All 
the various sports can be held within the city itself or near-by. A beauti- 
ful stadium has been built and will hold 80,000 spectators. 5,000 ath- 
letes, men and women, are expected to participate. These young peo- 
ple will meet in a friendly way and exchange thoughts about their 
sports and their different modes of living. Thereby friendship will 
be formed, which will promote the peace of the world. The young 
men and women who are coming to Helsinki may become the leaders 
of the world during the coming decades. 


J. Sicrriy EpystroM 
President of the International Olympic Committee 


QD 





THE WINNERS OF THE 5000-METER SPEED SKATING RACE 


Left to right: Kees Broekman of Holland, second; Hjalmar Andersen of Nor- 
way, first; Sverre Haugli, also of Norway, third. 


Olympic Winter Games in Norway 


OR the first time in the history 

of the Olympics the Winter Games 

were staged in one of the Scandi- 
navian countries, and it was only fitting 
and proper that Norway, the home- 
land of skiing, was the host nation. 
The games, which took place in and 
around Oslo between February 14 and 
25, were a rousing success, in every way 
reflecting credit on the participating 
athletes as well as on the arrangements 
committee. The final unofficial team 
scores placed Norway well in the lead, 
with the United States in second place, 
followed by Finland, Austria, Ger- 
many, and Sweden, in that order. Thus 
Norway regained the team champion- 
ship last won in 1936, while the United 
States, winner in 1932, annexed four 


gold medals and showed that her ath- 
letes excel in winter as well as summer 
sports. There was a time when inter- 
national competitions in winter sports 
were pretty much a family affair to be 
settled between Finland, Sweden, and 
Norway. That picture has been changed 
to a great extent during recent years 
due to the growing interest in skiing 
and skating in mos, parts of the world, 
not least in the United States. It is 
therefore no surprise that the gold 
medals awarded at the 1952 Winter 
Olympics were distributed among no 
less than eight nations. 

The arrangements committee, under 
the chairmanship of Olav Ditlev-Simon 
sen Jr., had done yeoman work to ge! 
everything ready for the great influ 
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of athletes, officials, newspapermen, 
photographers, and spectators. Oslo’s 
new Hotel Viking was just finished in 
time for the games and served as the 
basis of operations for the press and 
radio. Holmenkollen Hill had been im- 
proved, and a new downhill course had 
been laid out at Norefjell, three hours 
by car from Oslo. A bobsled run, the 
first in Norway, had been constructed, 
and a beautiful new hockey rink had 
been built at Jordal. Bislett Stadium 
in the center of Oslo, the scene of so 
many skating races, track meets, and 
soccer games, had been enlarged and 
the of the Winter 


Games. 


was main arena 

The opening ceremonies in Bislett 
Stadium were indeed colorful; after 
Princess Ragnhild had declared the 
games opened, the Olympic flame was 


“GIL NANSEN WITH THE OLYMPIC 
TORCH 


ANDREA MEAD LAWRENCE, U\S.A., 
AND DAGMAR ROM OF AUSTRIA 


lit by a torch carried to the stadium 
by relay skiers from far-off Morgedal 
in Telemark, the cradle of modern 
skiing. 

The first competitive event gave the 
United States an early lead as 19-year- 
old Andrea Mead Lawrence won the 
Ladies’ Giant Slalom, a feat which she 
later repeated in annexing the Ladies’ 
Slalom. The triumph of Stein Eriksen 
in the Men’s Giant Slalom was hailed 
by the Norwegian public, although it 
perhaps was not wholly unexpected. In 
the Men’s Downhill that hardy peren- 
nial Zeno Colo of Italy, took the hon- 
ors, while Austria kept in the running 
with a victory by Trude Jochum Beiser 
in the Ladies’ Downhill and Othmar 
Schneider’s great win in the Men’s 
Slalom. 

In the Nordic events Norway and 
Finland shared top honors, with the 


g their 


Norwegians virtually regainin 
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Norwegian triumph as Arnfinn Berg- 
mann and Thorbjgrn Falkanger fin- 
ished one-two. 

In the first of the skating races, the 
500-meter run, the United States 
gained a double victory by Ken Henry 
and Don McDermott, but the other 
three races, the 1,500 meter, the 5,000 
meter, and the 10,000 meter, were dom- 
inated by one man, Norway’s own 
Hjalmar “Hyjallis” Andersen, who in 
winning three gold medals accomplished 
the greatest feat of the Olympic week. 

In the figure skating events Dick 
Button retained his Olympic title first 
gained in 1948, while the ladies’ di- 
vision was won by Jeannette Altwegg 
of England. Rita and Paul Falk of 
Germany won the pair skating, and in 
the bobsled races the Germans also 


STEIN ERIKSEN AND ZENO COLO triumphed, both in the two-man and 


commanding position in these events, 
which has been somewhat tottering dur- 
ing the last several years. Simon Slaat- 
vik downed all opposition in winning 
the Combined, and Halgeir Brenden 
won a popular victory in the 18-kilo- 
meter Cross Country Race. It was 
the hardy Finns, on the other hand, 
who won a double victory in the ex- 
hausting 50-kilometer race, with H. 
Hakulinen receiving the gold medal. 
The Finns also edged out the Nor- 
wegians and Swedes in winning the 40- 
kilometer Relay, and the women of Su- 
omi showed their superiority as Lydia 
Viedman won the 10-kilometer Ladies’ 
Cross Country Race, with the next two 
places also being taken by Finnish 
girls. The climax of the games was 
the jumping in Holmenkollen Hill which 
was witnessed by 50,000 spectators. 


Jt turned out, as expected, to be a HALLGEIR BRENDEN 
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four-man events. In the ice hockey 
round robin the Canadians won a not 
at all surprising victory and kept their 
Olympic championship. 

More than 28,000 people attended 
the festive closing ceremony in Bislett 
Stadium which marked the end of the 
VI Olympic Winter Games. In a blaze 



















of colorful pageantry the flagbearers 
representing the thirty participating 


countries paraded past the royal box, 




















while forty Norwegian girls and boys 








dressed in red, green, yellow, brown, 


and blue, formed the Olympic symbol 














of five interlocking rings and danced 
to Norwegian folk tunes. Then J. Sig- 
frid Edstrém, chairman of the Olympic 
Committee, declared the Winter Olym- 


pics closed. A salute of five guns was 














fired as the Olympic flag was slowly 
















the sheen of shell; 


















of no consequence. 






Bass River Nights 


By CHRISTINE TURNER CURTIS 


O SILVER nights were there 
but a mother-of-pearl 


Motionless the water 
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hauled down from the staff where it had 
flown for twelve days. 

The Norwegian arrangements com- 
mittee was praised by all and sundry 
for a job well done. Arno Himber, the 
leader of the among 
many others, cited the Norwegian 
sports fans as “the the 
world.” He recalled that when Fin- 
land’s Kohlemainen sped across the 
finish line in the 50-kilometer race to 
beat Norway’s Estenstad for second 


Finnish team, 


fairest in 


place by a few seconds, he was greeted 
by tumultuous cheers from the predom- 
inantly Norwegian crowd. And Avery 
Brundage, American vice chairman of 
the International Olympic Committee, 
told world reporters, “These games 
were the biggest and most harmonious 
in my experience.” 


E. J. F. 


hung between river and sky 


and in those milky caves 
of sea-soft air, the poplars 
dabbled their phosphor leaves. 


clasped heaven and its swimming stars, 
clasped islands of the eel-grass 

and the stork-legs of piers. 

There musing turned to trance, 

trance became dream, and defeat 





Jacob Paludan 


By NIELS 


OMETIMES one may pause to 

wonder what the future holds for 

the very great number of books 
which were published in Denmark both 
before and after World War II by ap- 
parently very successful and popular 
authors. If there is to be a repetition 
of what happened after the first world 
war, a good many of these books, sad 
to say, are likely to go the way of all 
flesh; while their authors’ fame will 
vanish into limbo, they will be gather- 
ing dust in second-hand book stalls. 
With this in mind it is indeed surpris- 
ing that one author who has not writ- 
ten a syllable of fiction since 1933, has 
been able to hold his own against the 
onslaught of swift oblivion: and he 
has done so despite competition from 
post-war writers like Martin A. Han- 
sen and H. C. Branner, whose vogue 
is still in rapid ascension. That author 
is Jacob Paludan, whose works at one 
and the same time are the delight of 
the mature man and the vade mecum of 
the college youth. 

Paludan’s biographical data reveal 
that he was born at Copenhagen in 
1896, was graduated as a dispensing 
chemist in 1918, went to Ecuador in 
1920, and later came to New York. 
After his from the United 
States, he lived in Copenhagen, which 


return 


he later on left for the peace and quiet 
of the residential suburb of Birker¢d. 
He has made his living as an author 
since 1925, from 1944 also as a re- 
viewer and journalist; in the latter 
capacity he has devoted his talents— 
a little too generously, according to 


HELTBERG 


some persons—to the propagation of 
faith in parapsychic phenomena. 

During recent years he has primarily 
published collections of essays, as for 
instance, Retur til Barndommen (*“*Re- 
turn to Childhood”) (1951), which is 
a series of reminiscences from the ear- 
liest years of his life. 

Even before he went to Ecuador he 
had embarked on the hazardous craft 
of novel-writing; however, his early 
efforts were turned down point-blank 
by the publishers. The criticism was 
to the effect that they were too self- 
centered, and he was advised to shun 
anything egocentric. Keeping this in 
mind, on his return to Denmark—with 
America already at a distance—he 
wrote his first published short novel, 
De Vestlige Veje (“*“Western Ways’’). 
It is an acrid work in which he voices 
his disapproval of certain American 
ways. These include the cult of woman, 
the triumphs of technical progress, 
and “the easy way.” A collection of 
essays entitled Feodor Jansens Jere- 
miader (“The Lamentations of Feodor 
Jansen”) was published in 1927 and 
contains in a more direct form almost 
the same criticisms as his first novel. 
Here are some of them: in an “easy” 
era people would rather see the great 
literary masterpieces on the screen 
than read them; they would rather 
listen to a big, brassy band in a restau- 
rant than take down the old violin 
from its dusty corner in the attic. “The 
easy way” is next-door neighbor to 
being too business-minded and boon 
companion of the general raving about 
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technical progress. We are told that 
in Miami an artificial Venice has been 
created by clever engineering. How 
convenient! It is better than the real 
Venice; still, the genuine thing has a 
seasoned quality that cannot possibly 
be reproduced no matter how much 
technical know-how one possesses. Like- 
wise the cult of woman is, in part, an 
outcome of “the easy way”: “No one 
will maintain that a model or a chorus 
girl causes complex emotions”... “in 
the shows and also, to a certain extent, 
in the movies, dancing and scantily 
clad bodies take the place of wit and 
satire . . . the mind grows lethargic: 
the feminine conquers the masculine.” 
It is risky to express such opinions; it 
invites the epithet of “told fogey,’’ but 
Paludan has the courage of his con- 
victions. He yearns for deep emotions, 
flowers, and concerts in D-major, com- 
modities not too abundantly offered in 
our present era. His resentful attitude 
to certain American ways reminds one 
of H. I.. Mencken and perhaps of Al- 
dous Huxley. 

We have dwelt in some detail on 
these ideas in Paludan’s early work be- 
cause we come across many of the same 
ideas in several of his novels. That 
they do not produce boredom in the 
reader, despite the tenacity with which 
Paludan sticks to his opinions once he 
has adopted them, fully proves his 
great skill in “dressing up a novel” 
with action, tension, and vivid charac- 
ter descriptions. 

The acrid note is also conspicuous 
in his next book, Ségelys (“Search- 
light’?), which is based on his own ex- 
periences as a penniless emigrant re- 
turning to Copenhagen from America. 
ilere is a Knut Hamsun character go- 


g about making his observations. 
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More particularly, he takes a look at 
the press, represented in the person of 
a depraved journalist, and castigates 
it with the contempt of an idealist. 
This book can hardly be said to have 
been written sine ira et studio; in fact, 
his indignation evidently was so great 
that the novel, as a result, is lacking 
in objective truth. 

We now proceed to the book that 
brought him fame: Fugle omkring 
Fyret (“Birds Around the Light- 
house”), which has been translated 
into English. This is a psychological 
novel, but is at the same time full of 
action. A happy ending is provided in 
that the hero and the heroine “get each 


other,” 


an otherwise unknown phe- 
nomenon in Paludan’s literary produc- 
tion. Besides the psychological prob- 
lems dealt with, the novel presents a 
study of subconscious evil; but the 


main theme is provided by the contrast 
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between the unswerving love for the 
soil by the peasant and the super- 
ficiality and incoherence of modern 
man. 

The next book he wrote was Mar- 
kerne Modnes (“Ripening Fields”), 
and it is probably his best. As yet 
there is no English translation. This 
novel deals with the most Danish of 
all subjects: the dreamer who is in- 
capable of bringing his life to fruition 
and goes down in the wicked world. 
Ivar has fought his way up from a 
poverty-stiicken childhood to where 
he has a chance of becoming a violin 
virtuoso, but by a blind stroke of fate 
he loses a finger on his left hand. A 
seemingly merciful destiny lets him end 
up as a slothful, obese country doctor, 
with whipped cream about his lips and 
his waistcoat straining at the buttons. 
It seems as though in this novel Palu- 


dan has refused “to let suffering be 
sublimated into humor,” an omission 


for which he once criticized a colleague. 
Generally speaking, his humor is of a 
peculiarly dry variety, the humor in- 
herent in the situations he creates be- 
ing stronger than his verbal humor. 
We have now arrived at his largest 
and most popular work of fiction: 
Jérgen Stein, which consists of two 
parts: Torden i Syd (“Thunder to 
the South”) and Under Regnbuen 
(“Under the Rainbow”). That this 
novel, especially the first part, has met 
with such general acclaim is due, in 
some measure, to its detailed realism 
in painting the era and the locale. The 
time is 1914 and the place a Danish 
provincial town. Paludan, like Proust, 
is @ la recherche du temps perdu, try- 
ing to retrace a bygone era and lost 
places, and he applies himself to the 
task with such intensity that one seem- 


ingly breathes the air of the fair-sized 
Jutland town in which the hero is sent 
to school; here the author shows con- 
summate art in recreating the atmos- 
phere of the past. But still more the 
novel owes its popularity to its pene- 
trating, wistfully wise descriptions of 
people. Its psychological searchlight is 
directed not only on the leading char- 
acter, Jérgen, but also on the interest- 
ing supporting cast. As a sagacious man 
said about one of J ¢érgen’s predecessors 
—Niels Lyhne by J. P Jacobsen—J¢r- 
gen is led down a gallery lined with 
supporting characters, all of whom ex- 
ercise their influence on him at some 
phase or other of his development. He 
himself wanders through the book, 
moved by a strangely vague idealism, 
always looking for new ideals in great 
and little things—and always in vain, 
yet ever sensitive to new impulses. He 
vacillates between old-fashioned lib- 
eralism, focussed on the human being 
as an individual, and communism, but 
is unable to abide by either. Life for 
him takes the shape of a wind-mill; now 
one wing rises in the air, resplendent 
in the sunlight for a brief moment, 
then another, shining in its turn be- 
fore it goes down into obscurity. How- 
ever, Jérgen, like most passive, and 
some active, idealists becomes the un- 
witting tool of evil. While his loyal and 
affectionate friend Nanna is waiting 
for him in the street, standing outside 
his door for hours with the stubborn 
tenacity born of love, in spite of rain 
and sleet, he is enjoying an amorous 
interlude with the heartless and cold 
Ellen. The consequences are soon upon 
him. Nanna contracts pneumonia and 
dies, thus commanding his destiny, for 


he is never able to forget her. After 


many wanderings—physical as well a 
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psychological—he marries a firm and 
robust peasant girl and starts poultry 
farming, while the sceptical reader 
wonders whether that is going to save 
him. There we have the fate of the 
esthete; after a boundless search for 


“the golden fleece,” after much aspir- 


ing and more yearning he finally gives 
up. The end of the story is typical of 
the Danish novel as evidenced in Top- 
med det Gyldne Skind 
(“Jason and the Golden Fleece”), in 
Schack-Staffeldt’s Phantasterne (“The 
Phantasts”), in Henrik Pontoppidan’s 
Lykke-Per, and many others. How- 
ever, Paludan’s work is more than a 


sde’s Jason 


novel of character development; it is 
a period-piece in which the decadence 
of the “better” families is sharply 
etched. 

If we in conclusion would attempt 
to determine what are the pillars of 
Jacob Paludan’s art, the first one to 
come to mind is his skill in creating a 


clear and logical plot. However, that 
is not so true of his later books; his 
skill in that respect has never been 
greater than in Fugle omkring Fyret. 
The second pillar is his keen psycho- 
logical sense that is so evident in his 
flesh-and-blood characters. These he 
regards either with a certain humor, 
in other words with a grain of indul- 
gence, or satirically with the sharp eye 
of resentment. But his style is perhaps 
of most importance. It is subtle, hing- 
ing on his musical sense, and some- 
times carries lyrical overtones (but no 
lyricisms!). At times it appeals to the 
emotions, and then again it becomes 
clear-cut and sparkling, aiming di- 
rectly at the intellect. As a writer of 
fiction Jacob Paludan is unique, espe- 
cially in an age like ours which pays 
homage to obscurity and mysticism; 
wherefore it would be the greatest loss 
to literature if he has definitely de- 
cided to give up writing novels. 


Niels Heltberg is a literary critic and a lecturer at the Royal Military Academy 
in Copenhagen. 





Evidence of Totemism in 


Edda and Saga 


By M. H. Scarein. 


source of our 
knowledge of the beliefs of the 
ancient Germanic Peoples is the 
early written records of Iceland. How- 


ever, when we consider the long his- 


HE principal 


tory of these peoples, we realize that 
the written records are comparatively 
young and that they can hardly be 
said to represent entirely the modes of 
thought current in the earliest Ger- 
manic or proto-Germanic civilization. 

As a result of the studies of such 
men as Tyler, Frazer, and Malinowski 
in the field of anthropology, and of 
such men as Wundt in genetic psy- 
chology, we know that the cultural, 
spiritual, and material course of man’s 
growth everywhere proceeds accord- 
ing to certain well-defined patterns. 
This is as true of the growth of the 
Germanic peoples as it is of any others. 
Now, Scandinavian Mythology, as re- 
corded in Iceland, represents a pat- 
tern in development which is by no 
means primitive. Indeed, it is a stage 
of growth which is reached only very 
late in a people’s history and which has 
not yet been reached by some of the 
peoples of today studied -by anthro- 
pologists. The following question, aris- 
ing from these facts, may therefore be 
asked: Granted that in order to reach 
the high level of growth revealed in 
Scandinavian Mythology the proto- 
Scandinavians must have passed 
through certain stages marked by 
definite cultural patterns, is there any 
surviving evidence of what those stages 


were? Archeology has provided some 
material evidence from which we can 
gain a knowledge of spiritual levels. 
I think, however, that further evidence 
of one important stage in Scandina- 
vian and hence Germanic growth can 
be obtained by applying the findings 
of anthropologists and genetic psy- 
chologists to the earliest written rec- 
ords of Scandinavia. 

The great German scholar, Wundt, 
in his Elements of Folk Psychology, 
treats the material and _ spiritual 
growth of man in four stages: the 
Period of Primitive Man; the Totemic 
Age; the Age of Heroes and Gods; the 
Development to Humanity. The first 
stage is that of man at his lowest cul- 
tural level. It is a period when tribal 
organization was at a minimum, when 
what religion there was is best de- 
scribed as a belief in magic, when the 
soul was regarded as corporeal. In the 
second stage tribal organization takes 
on a greater importance, new concep- 
tions of the soul begin to appear and 
man sees a relationship between him- 
self and animals, plants, and inani- 
mate objects, and regards them as ob- 
jects of worship. In the third stage, 
animals and trees gradually cease to 
be revered. Their place is taken by 
real men who, in time, are elevated to 
the position of heroes and gods. The 
chieftain emerges, and warfare and 
conquest mark the age. Finally, a» 
Wundt puts it, we see “the fall of the 
barriers that divide peoples, particu 
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larly with regard to their religious 
views” and “the advance towards hu- 
manity.” 

It is obviously to the third period 
that Mythology _ be- 
longs, although those men responsible 
for recording it are representatives of 
the final stage. Now this third period, 
as we see, grows from something earli- 


Scandinavian 


er, and this earlier period is the To- 
temic Age. As Wundt says, “at some 
time totemic culture everywhere paved 
the way for a more advanced civiliza- 
tion, and, thus, . it represents a 
transitional stage between the age of 
primitive man and the era of heroes 
and gods.” 

I believe that some evidence of the 
Totemic Age of the Germanic peoples 
can be found in the earliest Scandina- 
vian literature and that a recognition 
of such evidence will produce a better 
understanding of Scandinavian My- 
thology in particular and of Germanic 
Mythology in general. 

The Totemic Age is characterized 
by an attitude towards animals, plants, 
and inanimate objects which is the re- 
verse of that obtaining in present day 
society. As Frazer describes it, it “‘is 
an intimate relation which is supposed 
to exist between a group of kindred 
people on the one side and a species of 
natural or artificial objects on the 
other side, which objects are called the 
totems of the human group.” In the 
Totemic Age animals and plants may 
be regarded as ancestors, as brothers 
and sisters. They may be worthy of 
reverence as begetters, as guardians, 


as beneficent influences, as recipients 
of the soul. With the transition from 
the Totemic Age to the Age of Heroes 
and Gods, worship and reverence pass 
from the totemic animal or plant to 
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members of the totem tribes. A mem- 
ber of the tribe becomes a hero and 
then a god, and the totem becomes his 
servant. He acquires the powers for- 
merly ascribed to the totem, although 
traces of its former glory linger on. 

In Scandinavian Mythology there 
are two obvious accounts of the part 
played by animals and trees in the 
creation of human life, although they 
are contained in an account of origins 
in general which is not totemic. Ac- 
cording to the Prose Edda a cow, 
Audumla, fed Ymir and licked into 
shape Buri, ancestor of Odin. From 
the same source we find that man and 
woman were created from trees, Askr 
and Embla. 

The close association of so many 
Scandinavian deities with animals and 
the blood relationship between animals 
and gods is in itself hard to explain 
unless one accepts theories of origin 
that may properly be called totemic. 
We need only to think of Loki and his 
monstrous progeny, Fenrisilf and the 
serpent, for the blood relationship. 

Traces of what can only have once 
been the attribution of superior pow- 
ers to animals, birds, and trees are 
numerous in Scandinavian Mythology. 
Some form of tree-worship is attested 
by Yggdrasil, Lerad, and Glasir, and 
by the well-known sacred groves. It 
was within a grove that Lif and Lif- 
thrasir were saved from destruction; 
it was by hanging on a tree that Odin 
acquired wisdom. The she-goat, Heid- 
rim, and Odin’s boar are two exam- 
ples of animals as wondrous providers, 
and Odin’s ravens and his horse have 
strange powers. It is as a snake that 
Odin Suttung’s Mead. A 
giant, Hresvelg, as an eagle, causes 
the winds. The cock Fjalar (the pro- 


equires 
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tector?) serves as a watchman. Should 
we regard these things as “poetic fan- 
cies” or as the attribution of superior 
powers to trees and animals as well as 
to deities—for some inexplicable rea- 
son... or can we feel justified in con- 
sidering them as early totems, the ser- 
pent for its cunning, the cock for its 
watchfulness, the raven for its sur- 
prising intelligence, the eagle for its 
soaring speed, the tree as the very 
source of life? In other societies it is 
proved that animals and trees precede 
the hero-god as objects of reverence, 
and there seems to be no reason for 
assuming that the ravens were raised 
to a high place at the same time that 
Odin was. Rather the ravens have lost 
their original position and Odin has 
taken it. 

One outstanding feature of the To- 
temic Age was the belief that if the 
totem animal died, the man whose to- 
tem it was would die also. The Scan- 
dinavian belief in the fylgjur, or ani- 
mal spirits, can scarcely be anything 
but a trace of the earlier totemic be- 
lief. 

The belief in two souls, one corpo- 
real and the other a breath-soul, is a 
part of totemism and it was certainly 
a part of Scandinavian beliefs. The 
corporeal soul lingers with the body 
and is the source of ghosts. The breath- 
soul, a later development, leaves the 
body and journeys elsewhere. Here is 
the origin of the two apparently con- 
flicting Scandinavian beliefs, the one in 
a life continued in the grave and the 
other of a life elsewhere after a jour- 
ney. 

The earlier or corporeal soul was 
frequently believed to reside in the 
blood. Thus the mingling of blood in 
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the ceremony of swearing brotherhood 
was once regarded as an actual min- 
gling of souls and must have been a rit- 
ual of great religious significance. To 
eat a heart of an animal would be to 
possess his soul and its qualities—as 
Sigurd gained remarkable powers by 
eating Fafnir’s heart. 

The breath-soul, leaving the body, 
could appear in corporeal shape in 
dreams, as when Gunnlaug appeared to 
his father Illugi. It was the breath- 
soul that wizards were able to send on 
journeys. 

There is in the Prose Edda an ac- 
count of Thor’s provision of a meal 
by the killing of his goats. Perhaps 
here is an example of a ritual of the 
killing and eating of a totem animal, 
and the anger of the god when the 


‘ritual is wrongly performed is repre- 


sented in Thor’s anger when the leg of 
one of the goats was broken. Myths 
are not just tales; they were meant to 
serve as a record of beliefs and as a 
record of the performance of rituals. 

Totemism has social as well as re- 
ligious features, and one of these is 
exogamous marriage. Members of the 
same totem tribe cannot intermarry, 
but 


tribes. 


must seek their wives in other 
Perhaps in the account of 
Thor’s “marriage” to the giantess is 
a late comic version of a ritual con- 
nected with exogamous marriage by 
barter. With exogamy went “group- 
marriage,” for when an exogamous 
marriage was achieved by force, all 
the male participants in the capture 
a share in the bride. Loki’s 


remarks about Freyja per- 


expected 
taunting 
haps are a derisive account of group 
marriage. 
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A most interesting point is connect- 
ed with Thor’s hammer. A weapon of 
the Totemic Age is the boomerang. 
Now, one of the great virtues of Thor’s 
hammer was that it would never fail to 
return to the thrower’s hand. Is this 
virtue a survival of a memory of the 
boomerang? 

Finally we might mention the evi- 
dence for ancestor worship which is 
found in Scandinavian literature, espe- 
cially the sitting on howe. Totemism 
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tends to ancestor worship in its de- 
velopment. 

To sum up: Scandinavian Mythol- 
ogy, as revealed in written records, 
must be a development of earlier be- 
liefs, and there are traces of these be- 
liefs in verse and prose. These earlier 
beliefs are of such a nature that one 
is led to assign them to the Totemic 
Age, the period of transition between 
Primitive Man and the Age of Heroes 
and Gods. 


Professor M. H. Scargill, of the University of Alberta, is the translator of “The 
Saga of Gunnlaug and Hrafn” in THREE ICELANDIC SAGAS, published by 
the Foundation in 1950. 


Land of 


Dreams 


By GupMUNDUR MAGNUSSON 


Translated by Jakobina Johnson 


LET us roam together 
> 


O’er moors in summer weather 
Through blissful days and long. 
Where birds in fragrant heather 
Must fill the air with song. 


For here are all my treasures 


With rare abiding pleasures 


And all my heart esteems. 


My deepest love it measures— 
My land of fondest dreams. 





Scandinavians in America 


Prime Minister Tage Erlander of 
Sweden visited the United States for 
the first time in April. He arrived in 
New York on April 4 and after visit- 
ing the United Nations he flew on to 
Chicago the following day. In Rock- 
ford, Illinois, he took part in the cele- 
bration of the centennial of the incor- 
poration of that city and the first 
arrival of Swedish immigrants. His 
itinerary also included Minneapolis, 
Ashland, Wis., and Detroit. Homeward 
bound, Premier Erlander arrived on 
April 12 in Washington where he was 
given a luncheon by President Tru- 
man before returning to Sweden. 


The three Council Chambers in the 
new Conference Building of the United 
Nations have been designed and dec- 
orated by Scandinavian architects and 
artists. The rooms, panelled and dec- 
orated with native Scandinavian woods 
and materials, represent the very finest 
in modern design and workmanship of 
the Northern countries. 

The Economic and Social Council 
Chamber was designed and decorated 
by Sven Markelius, the noted Swedish 
architect; Finn Juhl of Denmark su- 
pervised the decoration of the Trustee- 
ship Council Chamber, and Arnstein 
Arneberg directed the work for Nor- 


way in decorating the Security Council 


Chamber. 


Dr. Stefan Einarsson, professor of 
Scandinavian philology at The Johns 
Hopkins University, Baltimore, Mary- 
land, and Dr. Richard Beck, professor 
of Scandinavian languages and liter- 
atures at the University of North Da- 


kota, Grand Forks, North Dakota, 
have been elected Honorary Fellows 
of the Icelandic Literary Society at 
Reykjavik, in recognition of their 
writings and research in the Icelandic 


field. 


On April 1 two of the oldest Dan- 
ish newspapers in the United States 
merged and joined forces; they are 
Den Danske Pioneer of Omaha, Ne- 
braska, and Dansk Tidende of Chicago. 


Dana College of Blair, Nebraska, 
has announced plans for the establish- 
ment of an American Center for Dan- 
ish Studies. The basic purpose of the 
Center will be to bring the finest of 
Danish culture before the American 
public, chiefly through study groups, 
publications, and providing grants for 
students and scholars. The Center is 
thus intended to become a medium 
through which interest in Denmark and 
her contributions to the world will be 


developed. 


The 73-year-old Danish language 
newspaper Dannevirke of Cedar Falls, 
Iowa, was absorbed at the beginning 
of this year by Decorah-Posten, the 
Norwegian-American weekly published 
by the Anundsen Publishing Company 
in Decorah, Iowa. Since 1937 the edi- 
tor and publisher of Dannevirke has 
been August L. Bang. 


The Ansgar Lutheran, an English- 
language publication of the United 
this 
year celebrates its twenty-fifth anni- 


Evangelical Lutheran Church, 


versary. 
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SCANDINAVIANS IN AMERICA 


The whole world was thrilled and 
inspired during the first part of Jan- 
uary when Captain Henrik Kurt Carl- 
sen battled the Atlantic Ocean single- 
handed. In sticking to his listing 
Flying Enterprise Danish-born Cap- 
tain Carlsen demonstrated his fearless 
loyalty to the best traditions of the 
sea and of Scandinavian seamanship. 
His faith, courage, and fortitude cap- 
tured the imagination of people every- 
where, and he became indeed a symbol 
of the heights to which men can rise 
in a time of crisis. 

As The New York Times said edi- 
torially, “It is good for us to get the 
clean, sweet salt air of heroism blow- 
ing once more in our faces. If we are 
happy and grateful that Captain Carl- 
sen has done his job supremely it must 
be partly because we are reassured that 
dignity and courage and individual 
worth are still with us.” 


The American International College 
in Springfield, Massachusetts, has con- 
ferred an honorary doctor’s degree on 
Peter Manniche, principal of the In- 
ternational People’s College at EI- 
sinore. 


Frans A. Ericsson, Dean Emeritus 
of Upsala College, died on March 30 
at the age of 68. Born in Sweden, he 
came to the United States in 1905 and 
became a professor of German and 
Swedish at Upsala; from 1920 to 1951 
he served as Dean of the college. From 
1945 he was also the first Gustaf V 
professor of Swedish language and 
literature at the East Orange school. 


Professor C. Richard Soderberg of 
the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 


CAPTAIN HENRIK KURT CARLSEN 


nology was awarded the John Ericsson 
Medal for 1952 by The American So- 
ciety of Swedish Engineers. The medal 
is awarded every other year to a Swede 
or an American citizen of Swedish de- 
scent in recognition of extraordinary 
merits in the technological or scientific 
fields. The 1950 medal was given to Dr. 
Waldemar Borgquist, former head of 
the Swedish State Power Board, and 
the one for 1948 was presented to Pro- 
fessor Glenn T. Seaborg of the Uni- 
versity of California, one of last year’s 
two Nobel Prize winners in chemistry. 


Samuel A. Carlson, who is the May- 
or Emeritus of Jamestown, New York, 
last year terminated over fifty years 
of service to that “Swedish” town. The 
title of Mayor Emeritus was conferred 
on Mr. Carlson by the City Council on 
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the completion of his 26 years of serv- 
ice as Mayor of Jamestown. 


An exhibition of memorabilia of 
Jenny Lind opened at the Museum of 
the City of New York in February. 
Among the items displayed was an 
early Victorian rosewood cabinet, 
given to the “Swedish Nightingale” 
by the New York Fire Department on 
September 18, 1850, as-an expression 
of gratitude for the soprano’s dona- 
tion of $3,000 to its widows and or- 
phans’ fund. 


The Swedish National Travel Office 
in New York observed its thirtieth an- 
niversary on February 19. The office, 
which is a government-sponsored agen- 
cy for the promotion of tourist traffic 
between the United States and Sweden, 
has been headed since its inception by 


Birger Nordholm. 


The Norwegian tenor Jon Otnes 
gave his first American recital at New 
York’s Town Hall on February 10. 
Mr. Otnes, who has been a professor 


of music at the University of Vene- 
zuela, has given about 250 concerts 
throughout South America during the 
past few years. 


Early this year Olavsguttene, the 
famous Norwegian boys’ choir, made 
a four months’ tour of the United 
States and Canada and were enthusi- 
astically received by both the press 
and the public. The choir, publicized 
as “The Singing Boys of Norway,” 
was under the leadership of Ragnvald 
Bjarne; its repertory included several 
hundred works, from Bach to Broad- 


way hit tunes, Negro spirituals, and 
Norwegian folk songs. 


The Norwegian documentary film 
Kon-Tiki was awarded an “Oscar” as 
the best moving picture of its kind re- 
leased during 1951. The award was 
made at the annual “Oscar” festival 
staged by the Academy of Motion Pic- 
ture Arts and Sciences in Hollywood. 


On April 18 a Norwegian exhibit 
was opened in Minneapolis sponsored 
by Norway Designs, Inc. The exhibit 
comprised Norwegian arts and crafts, 
as well as quality furniture, pianos, 
textiles, silver, pewter, and food spe- 
cialties. In connection with the exhibit 
the City of Minneapolis put on a city- 
wide Norway Week during which “The 
Singing Boys of Norway” gave a re- 
cital and the Minneapolis Symphony 
Orchestra presented a Grieg program. 


Odd S. Halseth of Phoenix, Arizona, 
who is the only man to hold a civil 
service rating as a City Archeologist, 
believes that the world should look to 
the past to prepare for the future. 
Mr. Halseth is the keeper of the mem- 
ories and the relics of the Hohokam, 
a Pima Indian word meaning “dead” 
or “disappeared.” In archeology this 
name is applied to designate the pre- 
historic Indian tribes who lived in the 
valleys of the Gila and Salt Rivers for 
more than one thousand years. They 
abandoned the area in Central Arizona 
about 1400 A.D. Among Mr. Halseth’s 
duties are the safeguarding of the 
Pueblo Grande, ruins of a village and 
community granary used by the In- 
dians about 700 A.D, 
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Va On January 1 King 

Frederik spoke from 

Amalienborg Palace 

and on behalf of 

Queen Ingrid and 

himself extended 

greetings for the New 

sg Year. His Majesty 

DENMARK spoke of the problems 

of the times, adding that it behooves 

the individual as well as the commu- 

nity to regard the difficulties not as 

obstacles on the way but as tasks to 

he solved :—What is beyond the power 

of the individual standing alone may 

be accomplished by common efforts. 

We in this country have seen what 

common effort means and the strength 

it gives, so let each use his capacity, 

wherever he is placed, and jointly cre- 

ate possibilities of preserving and en- 

larging the inner power of our coun- 

try.” The King summarized his wishes 

for the new year in a “God Keep Den- 
mark.” 

Prime Minister Erik Eriksen spoke 
over the Danish radio and said inter 
alia that 1951 had shown a few bright 
spots but that the days of sacrifices 
were not over. The violent rise of the 
price index appeared to have stopped. 
The exchange of commodities with 
other countries had been improved. 
Liberalization had brought soundness 
and competition. A better balance had 
been established between consumption 
and production. The decrease in con- 
sumption had caused a movement in 
production from consumer goods to- 
ward means of production, and the 


deficit in the balance of payments had 


ceased and a real improvement had 


begun. These bright spots, the Prime 
Minister added, did not mean that 
Denmark had become more wealthy 
but that a balance had taken place 
between production and consumption. 
He closed by expressing the hope that 
1952 would ease the tension in the in- 
ternational situation. 


FOLLOWING NEGOTIATIONS between a 
Danish and a Swedish delegation, a 
Trade Agreement was signed in Copen- 
hagen on February Ist, covering the 
period up to January 31st, 1953. The 
volume of trade between the two coun- 
tries in the new period is expected to 
exceed that of the previous year, not 
only in value (which is affected by 
price increases, etc.) but also in vol- 
ume. It is, however, difficult to make 
a detailed forecast of the volume of 
trade in the period covered by the new 
Agreement, primarily because the very 
substantial proportion of free-list im- 
ports into the two countries or imports 
under Open General License ( permit- 
ting imports from any member coun- 
try of the European Payments Union) 
‘annot be evaluated. For such com- 
modities, the Agreement only stipu- 
lates quotas in cases where the import- 
ing country wishes to secure essential 
supplies from the exporting country. 
Otherwise, the Agreement provides for 
quotas of commodities imported into 
Denmark and Sweden under import 
licenses for a specific country of pur- 
chase. The quotas for Danish exports 
include 15,000 tons meat and bacon; 
26,000 tons sugar; prepared meat and 
other slaughterhouse products valued 
at 1.5 million kroner; flowers, vegeta- 
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bles, fresh fruit, berries and fruit pulp 
4.2 million kroner; malt products 1 
million kroner; faience and porcelain 
1.5 million kroner ; refrigeration plants 
and refrigerators 3 million kroner; 
vending machines, office machinery and 
vacuum cleaners 3.7 million kroner; 
radio accessories 3 million kroner ; ma- 
chinery, apparatus, instruments and 
other products of the metal industry 
totalling 16 million kroner. The Agree- 
ment provides for the same favorable 
terms of import into Sweden as in the 
previous year. 

Swedish export commodities of spe- 
cial interest to Denmark comprise 65,- 
000 stds. timber; 30,000 tons cellu- 
lose; 8,000 tons wood pulp; 12,000 
tons newsprint; 16,000 tons bag pa- 
per; paper, cardboard, and carton 
valued at 26 million kroner; pig iron 
and rolling mill plants 24 million 
kroner; centrifuges, dairy machinery 
and milking machines 3.5 million kro- 
ner; telephone equipment 10 million 
kroner, machinery, apparatus and 
equipment totalling 29 million kroner. 
In addition, the agreement provides 
for export quotas of fish valued at 5 
million kroner each way. 


THE WORST sNOWsTORM in Denmark 
since 1898 hit the whole country on 
February 11. All rail and bus connec- 
tions were cut and lights and tele- 
phones were out in most places. Snow 
lay fifteen feet deep in several towns. 

Northern Jutland was particularly 
hard hit. In Aalborg, bus traffic was 
completely paralyzed. Thy was cut 
off completely. Around Skjern, the 
blizzard caused great damage; hun- 
dreds of trees were uprooted or broken 
like so many match sticks. The roof 
blew off some houses. Copenhagen 
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counted some one hundred traffic acci- 
dents, none of them fatal, however. 
Along the coast no less than nine 
smaller vessels were in distress but 
their crews appeared to be safe. 'To- 
ward evening the storm abated. 


“THE SourH SLESVIGERS carry on a 
fight which is also ours” said Danish 
Prime Minister Erik Eriksen as the 
first speaker at a national meeting in 
Copenhagen on the 32nd Anniversary 
of the 1920 plebiscite in North Slesvig. 
In speaking of North Slesvig he point- 
ed out how the reunion with Denmark 
of that province had meant an end to 
the economic stagnation which had 
characterized its life under Germany, 
“whereby we get a good picture of 
what freedom means,” adding that “a 
depressed people creates no great ma- 
terial advances; but spiritual and cul- 
tural freedom is a necessary prerequi- 
site for initiative and love of work.” 

Turning to South Slesvig problems, 
the Prime Minister said that “the 
South Slesvigers are carrying on a 
fight which is also ours. This fight will 
never cease and should never cease. We 
from our side are waging it by demo- 
cratic means.” 

During these years, we see efforts to 
promote a closer union of the countries 
in Europe, Mr. Eriksen said, “and 
Denmark is a participant in that work, 
but a condition for good and lasting 
cooperation is an unprejudiced view of 
the national fight in border countries. 
Denmark does not wish to make any 
German Danish against his will; we 
have carried out a policy of complete 
freedom in South Jutland and we ex- 
pect that our countrymen South of the 
border receive the same opportunities 
of living their lives as Danes. Den- 
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Danish Information Office 


EVA LE GALLIENNE PAYS TRIBUTE TO 
HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN 


The American actress visited the Hans Christian Andersen Museum in 


Odense in conjunction with the celebration of his birthday on April 2. 


mark’s attitude toward the German 
minority in North Slesvig has won gen- 
eral recognition—also from the Ger- 
man side—and we must demand that 
the Danish South Slesvigers receive 
the same freedom to live their national 


life.” 


Hans Curist1AN ANDERSEN’s birth- 
day on April 2 was observed in a fes- 
tive manner by the city of Odense, his 
birthplace. One of the high points of 
the celebration was the reading of two 
of his tales by the American actress 
Eva Le Gallienne, who was seated at 
the poet’s old desk. American Ambas- 


sador Eugenie Anderson and Miss 
Margaret Webster also took part in 
the program. 

The radio broadcast of the proceed- 
ings was heard in the United States 
over the NBC network and included 
a message from President Truman, 
read by Ambassador Anderson. The 
Odense Cathedral Choir also partici- 
pated and closed the program with 
Andersen’s “In Denmark I Was 
Born.” 


Upon THEIR RETURN from Lisbon, 
Foreign Minister Ole Bjgrn Kraft and 
Finance Minister Thorkil Kristensen 
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over the Danish radio commented on 
the result of the NATO Conference. 

On the inclusion of West Germany 
in the European defense community, 
Kraft said that it was not as sensa- 
tional as it sounded, the background 
being this, that the Atlantic powers 
had resolved, to consider an attack 
upon the forces which they had placed 
in Germany as an attack upon them- 
selves. He reminded his listeners that 
the protocol on the connection be- 
tween NATO and the European army 
was subject to ratification by the par- 
liaments of the respective countries. 

Thorkil Kristensen spoke on the 
economic problems of the Conference 
and the international financing of mili- 
tary construction of common impor- 
tance. One-half of the cost of such 
projects, the total amount of which 
would be 12 million pounds sterling, 
would be paid for by Denmark while 
the balance would be paid by the other 
Atlantic powers. 


At A MEETING of Nordic parliamen- 
tarians held in Copenhagen on Feb- 
ruary 9 it was resolved to submit the 
proposal of a Nordic Council to the 
Governments of Denmark, Iceland, 
Norway and Sweden, asking that they 
bring it before their respective parlia- 
ments and expressing the hope that 
the matter be expedited so that the 
first meeting can be held this year. The 
Council should convene once a year to 
discuss common Nordic legislation. It 
was decided to retain the present Nor- 
dic Parliamentary Union of which Fin- 
land is a member. 


Tue American Apmirat Lynde D. 
McCormick, Allied naval commander 
in the North Atlantic, on a tour of 
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NATO nations, early in March visited 
Denmark to confer with the Danish 
Ministers of Defense, Finance and 
Foreign Affairs, as well as with top 
military officers. To newsmen he ex- 
pressed appreciation of the spirit of 
cordiality and cooperation which he 
had met everywhere. 

McCormick 


Admiral said he felt 


that during his visit he had obtained 


a greater understanding of the prob- 
lems of Denmark. “I know,” the Ad- 
miral added, “that Denmark in the 
event of war will be in a specially ex- 
posed position, for which reason all 
problems of forces and technical prob- 
lems need to be thoroughly discussed.” 


A FESTIVELY DECORATED Copenha- 
gen, and official and popular acclaim, 
greeted the arrival during the last week 
of March of King Gustaf Adolf and 
Queen Louise on their first official visit 
to Denmark as King and Queen of 
Sweden. 

At the State Dinner at Christians- 
borg Palace, King Frederik expressed 
the warm friendship and the unity of 
spirit between Denmark and Sweden. 
In an equally hearty speech, King 
Gustaf Adolf returned the sentiments 
and, as the father of Queen Ingrid of 
Denmark, said that “my daughter has 
not only found family happiness but 
also another fatherland.” 


Tue GREENLAND RADIO on January 
5 observed its tenth anniversary. It 
was started during the war upon the 
initiative of the then Governor Eske 
Brun under the direction of Christian 
Vibe, a young Danish zoologist who 
had been a member of the Thule-Elles 
mereland Expedition. 
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On January 26 Ice- 

land sustained a great 

loss with the death 

h A of Sveinn Bjérnsson, 

gore the president of the 

Republic. After suf- 

fering from ill health 

for some time, he 

ICELAND passed away quietly 

in a Reykjavik hospital with the cause 
of death described as heart failure. 

President Bjérnsson was deeply 
mourned by the Icelandic people, as 
a whole, and by the many friends whom 
he had made during his long and bril- 
liant career, as he served his country 
at home and abroad. The General As- 
sembly of the United Nations paid 
tribute to him and the rulers of many 
lands expressed their condolence. 

At home the Icelanders mourned 
their own “Man of the Half Century.” 
As a young lawyer in the early years 
of the century, Mr. Bjérnsson had 
participated in the building of an in- 
dependent economy for a nation ap- 
proaching its political independence. 
He had taken the leadership in estab- 
lishing the important Iceland Steam- 
ship Company and in founding the first 
insurance companies in Iceland. His 
political career, embracing many years, 
included his two decades as Iceland’s 
minister to Denmark, his election as 
Regent in 1941 and as our first presi- 


dent in 1944, Among his many achieve- 


ments was the building up of a foreign 
service for the young republic. He was 
still breaking a path for his country- 
men, as he built tradition and prestige 
for the newly founded office of first 
citizen in Iceland. During this long 
career he had by his side Mrs. Georgia 
Bjérnsson, a Danish-born lady of 
great character who with him presided 


‘ 


over a large family and a happy home. 

Mr. Bjérnsson was recognized as a 
man of truly noble character, endowed 
with great wisdom and sincerely de- 
voted to the service of his country. 
His funeral on February 2 was a 
simple and dignified ceremony designed 
to express the gratitude of the Ice- 
landic nation to one of its most dis- 
tinguished sons. 


Tue Rvuwe of the International 
Court in The Hague in the Anglo- 
Norwegian fisheries dispute was of the 
greatest importance to Iceland. In 
many respects the Icelanders faced a 
problem similar to that of the Nor- 
wegians: The people depend on fishing 
for their livelihood (as they do in cer- 
tain areas of Norway) and the fish- 
ing banks were being depleted by ex- 
cessive fishing, largely by a foreign 
trawler fleet. To protect the banks, 
an extended territorial limit was neces- 
sary. This The Hague court made pos- 
sible, and Iceland immediately pre- 
pared to follow the lead. In March 
a decree was issued in Reykjavik de- 
claring a four mile limit, instead of the 
old three mile one, with the line drawn 
across bays in accordance with The 
Hague ruling. 

The new decree was a severe blow 
to some other European fishing na- 
tions, especially the 
seemed to be most displeased and re- 


British, who 


Icelandic 
rawlers in England. These were, how- 
The Ice- 


are convinced that they are 


acted by restrictions on 
ever, not official measures. 
landers 
acting to protect their very economic 
existence, as over 95% of their ex- 
ports are fish products and empty 
fishing banks would mean national 


bankruptcy. The catches have been 
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The presidential residence of Iceland 


diminishing of late, causing this con- 
cern to be graver than ever. 


storms hit Iceland 
rather heavily in January. After losing 
32 men at sea during 1951, January 
alone brought the loss of 13 seamen 
on three ships and February seven 
more on one ship lost in the Orkneys. 
The Icelandic merchant and fishing 
fleets now total just over 100,000 tons, 
whereof 57,700 tons are fishing vessels. 
An addition to this fleet arrived in 
January as the new diesel-powered 
trawler “Porkell Mani” arrived from 
the shipbuilding yards in England. 
This is the third trawler owned by the 
City of Reykjavik which has been 
named after members of the family of 
Ingélfur Arnarson, the first viking 
settler where Reykjavik now stands. 


MIDWINTER 


THE COOPERATIVE MOVEMENT in Ice- 
land is celebrating two anniversaries 
this year. The oldest cooperative so- 
ciety in the country, that of Pingey- 
jarsysla in the north, was 70 years old 
on February 20th, and the Federation 
of Iceland Cooperatives was 50 years 


old the same day. Due to the season, 
the celebration will take place in the 
summer, when the International Co- 
operative Alliance will hold a meet- 
ing of its Central Committee in Rey- 
kjavik. The present General Manager 
of the Federation of Iceland Coopera- 
tives is Mr. Vilhjalmur Por, President 


of the Icelandic-American Society. 


THE NATIONAL MUSEUM in Reykja- 
vik has now been formally presented 
to the government by its building com- 
mittee. It was conceived as a gift 
“from the people to the Republic” in 
1944, started in 1945, and has cost 
7,2 million krénur to build. On this 
occasion the University of Iceland 
made the former museum director, Mr. 
Matthias Pérdarson, and the Norwe- 
gian Professor Haakon Shetelig, Hon- 
orary Doctors of Philosophy. 


New worps are a problem to the 
Icelanders. Many technical terms of 
the machine age are ill adaptable to 
the Icelandic language and the Ice- 
landers much prefer to make a new 
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term for themselves instead of a for- 
eign or international one. A committee 
which is directing the work on an Ice- 
landic dictionary has now been given 
the task of collecting such new terms 
in the Icelandic and will publish a 
volume of them this year. The com- 
mittee consists of Rektor Alexander 
Johannesson, and the Professors Por- 
kell Jéhannesson and Einar Olafur 
Sveinsson. 


InrLaTion keeps growing at a fast 
rate in Iceland, and the cost of living 
index has risen by 55% since March 
1950. Trawler seamen demanded some 
corrections in their contracts and a 
strike was called in February. It was 
settled, however, in less than two weeks. 
There was considerable unemployment 







A TEN-YEAR DISPUTE 
between Great Brit- 
ain and Norway con- 
cerning the definition 
of Norway’s territo- 
ten ial waters, was re- 
solved at the turn of 
HORWAY the year by the In- 

ternational Court of 
Justice at The Hague. The Court’s 
decision upheld the method by which 
Norway has been delimiting its terri- 
torial waters for fishing purposes, and 
is hailed as an ideal approach to the 
settlement of international disputes. 
Commenting on the decision, the Nor- 
wegian press chose to stress the inter- 
national significance of the method of 
settlement rather than the victory for 
Norway’s point of view. “The verdict,” 
noted the Conservative Oslo daily Aft- 
enposten, “gives new hope to all who 
believe that international disputes 
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in Iceland during the winter and the 
heavy volume of imports, which filled 
the stores, caused the closing of many 
small industrial plants. 


Finnur Jonsson, member of the 
Alping and former Minister of Justice, 
died late in December. Last year he 
headed a delegation of Labor leaders 
visiting the United States. 


Gupmunpur AspsOrnsson, a Rey- 
kjavik merchant who was the Presi- 
dent of the city council for a quarter 
of a century, died in February. 


THE FIRST LAUNDROMAT in Iceland 

thee 
was opened in February and given a 
historic name: Snorralaug (Snorri’s 


Bath). 





should be solved through the decision 
of an impartial court.” The Agrarian 
daily Nationen added that, “it carries 
a message to those who live in dread of 
war, namely that law and justice still 
exist and again have proved to be 
suitable tools for solving disputes be- 
tween nations.” 


Meetineé In Osto in mid-January, 
a Scandinavian parliamentary com- 
mittee agreed in principle to recom- 
mend complete abolition of passport 
control between Sweden, Norway, Fin- 
land, and Denmark. The first step 
would involve exemption of Scandi- 
navian citizens from passport control 
at the borders of participating coun- 
tries, beginning next summer. At the 
same time, these visitcrs would not 
have to present their passports during 
stays of under three months’ duration. 
In its report, the committee spoke in 
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favor of extending this exemption to 
citizens of other countries, once it has 
been instituted multilaterally by the 
four countries concerned. 

EARLY IN THE FOLLOWING month, 
representatives of the inter-parliamen- 
tary groups in Denmark, Iceland, Nor- 
way, and Sweden agreed to ask their 
governments to seek approval of the 
four national parliaments for estab- 
lishment of a Scandinavian Parliamen- 
tary Council. The council would be 
composed of MP’s from the partici- 
pating lands plus the Prime Ministers 
and Foreign Ministers of each of the 
four countries; it would meet once a 
year to discuss common Scandinavian 
problems, and its functions would be 
purely advisory. Commenting editori- 
ally in support of the proposal, the 
Conservative Oslo daily Aftenposten 
observed, “The Scandinavian peoples 
are closely linked by language, culture, 
traditions, and natural conditions, and 


are therefore better qualified than any 
other group of peoples for establishing 
an intimate fellowship which can serve 


as an inspiration to international co- 
operation in the world.” 


In a New YEArR’s STATEMENT re- 
viewing Norwegian economic develop- 
ments, Norwegian Trade Minister Erik 
Brofoss estimated that in 1951, Nor- 
way had built up a 250 million kroner 
surplus in its payment accounts with 
foreign countries. Compared with the 
900 million kroner deficit in 1950, the 
balance of payments was tentatively 
estimated to have improved by nearly 
1,150 million kroner. Later press com- 
ment, while recognizing the real eco- 
nomic gains represented by these fig- 


ures, was nevertheless inclined to recall 
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the 


nature of the year’s advance, The in 


what might be called transient 
crease, due in large measure to extreme 
price rises for wood products and to 
sharply increased shipping rates, may 
soon be off-set by delayed increases in 


finished 


which 


and semi-finished — products 


Norway must import from 
The deficit, it 
noted, may still be expected to amount 


to about 180 million kroner for 1951, 


abroad. dollar Was 


NorWAY’s HYDROELECTRIC generat 
ing capacity was increased by 150,000 
kws. during 1951. The Ministry of 
Industry announced in early January 
that new installations to be completed 
in 1952 total 160,000 kws., in 1953 
180,000 kws., in 1954 210,000 kws., 
and in 1955 270,000 kws. Electricity 
output in 1951 was 18 billion kwhs. or 
almost twice that of 1939. 


Norsk Venriras figures for January, 
1952 show the Norwegian merchant 
fleet comprising 2,169 vessels of over 
100 gross tons, totalling 5,787,000 
gross tons. During 1951, the fleet 
showed a net increase of 142 vessels 
totalling 706,000 tons. At the begin- 
ning of this year, 2,508,000 tons of 
new shipping were under construction 
or on order for Norwegian owners. Of 
this figure, some 558,000 tons are to 
be built in Norwegian yards. 


PRoposALs FoR A record State budg- 
et covering the fiscal year 1952-53 
were presented to the Norwegian Par- 
liament on January 12th by Trygve 
Bratteli, new Minister of Finance. Bal- 
ancing at 3,735 million kroner, thie 
budget is about 244 million kroner 
higher than that for the previous fiscal 
year. An estimated 496 million kroner 
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surplus would go to capital investment 
and debt reduction. Largest single item 
on the debit side are allocations of 900 
million kroner for defense purposes. 
‘Lhis figure is over 132 million kroner 
more than a similar allocation for last 
year, and is nearly double the amount 
proposed for social welfare during 
1952-538. Except for proposals to 
quadruple the levy on ship tonnage, 
estimated to produce 120 million kr., 
no important changes in tax rates were 


envisioned, 


PRELIMINARY REACTION on the part 
of Parliament to the Government’s 
proposals for developing the economic 
resources of North Norway was fa- 
vorable indeed. Debate on the report 
presented by the Parliament’s enlarged 
Finance Committee showed all parties 
to be in favor of the so-called North 
Norway Plan. Envisioning expendi- 
tures of 70 million kroner in the north- 
ernmost counties of Nordland, Troms 
and Finnmark during the coming 10 
years, the plan aims at developing fish- 
ing, farming, mining, and manufactur- 
ing in these districts. Special financial 
and tax concessions would also be of- 
fered firms starting new enterprises in 
North Norway; communications and 
hydro-electric developments would be 
expanded as a prerequisite for broad- 
ening the North Norwegian economy. 


On January 5ru, Jens Christian 
Hauge filed his resignation as Norwe- 
gian Minister of Defense to be succeed- 
ed by Nils Langhelle, former Minister 
of Communications. Mr. Hauge, who 
has served as Minister of Defense since 
November, 1945, retires as one of the 
youngest Norwegians ever to hold a 
cabinet post, being 36 years old at the 


present time. Shortly following an 
nouncement of his resignation, Mr. 
Hauge was appointed Secretary to the 
Norwegian Labor Party with special 
responsibility for its information serv- 
ice. Jakob Pettersen, M.P. was ap- 
pointed to the post of Minister of 
Communications. 


In warty Marcu, Norwegian For- 
eign Minister Halvard Lange reported 
to Parliament following his return 
from the Lisbon Meeting of the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization’s For- 
eign Ministers. He observed that in his 
opinion, the most important direct re- 
sult of the meeting was the decision 
reached on a realistic defense program 
for each individual country and for 
the Treaty Organization as a whole. 
“We should,” said Mr. Lange, “now 
have the possibilities for achieving sta- 
bility which is so sorely needed in 
building up our defenses.” 

Regarding the base question, he said 
that in Lisbon it had been affirmed in 
the most authoritative manner that in 
no quarter was there any wish to link 
the question of foreign bases with that 
of foreign aid for the infra-structure 
program. When mention is made, in 
this program, of “installations for 
joint use,” this means, as far as Nor- 
way is concerned, joint use in wartime. 
There has been no revision of Norway’s 
policy denying use of bases on Nor- 
wegian soil to foreign powers except 
in event of war or threat of war. 


Accorpinec To a White Paper pub- 
lished by the Norwegian Government 
in early March, Norway has given 
homes to a total of 1,600 refugees 
since war’s end. They include 500 Jew- 
ish DP’s, 170 workers from Czecho- 
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slovakia and the Baltic States, 41 blind 
refugees and their families, 8 doctors 
and 7 dentists with dependents, 103 
tubercular DP’s and their families, 
and 40 aged refugees. A total of 37,- 
000,000 kr. has been spent thus far 
for refugee aid. 


ABSENCE of 32 
months, the Norwegian-Swedish-Brit- 
ish Antarctic scientific expedition to 
the Norwegian sector of the Antarctic 
continent returned to Oslo in late Feb- 
ruary. The expedition, organized by 
the Norwegian Polar Institute and 
headed by Captain John Giever, was 
the first international polar expedition 
in history. In an interview with Oslo 
reporters, Capt. Giever said that de- 
spite restricted manpower and difficult 
weather, the expedition had been able 
to carry out extensive scientific opera- 
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OLLOWING AN 


tions in the field of meteorology, sur- 
veying, aerial mapping and geology, 
as well as radar and medical research. 


Tue SIxtH AND FINAL volume of an 
extensive history of Norwegian ship- 
ping was published in early March. 
This work, which spans a thousand- 
year period from the Viking Age until 
1914, has been compiled by a group 
of thirty experts under the editorship 
Jac. S. Worm-Miiller, 
and has been 40 years in preparation. 


of Professor 


In all, the work includes some 7.000 
pages of text with over 3,000 illustra- 
tions. 


Some INDICATION of the number of 
Norwegian youth supplementing their 
formal education with foreign study 
is included in a recent report from the 
Norwegian Office for Cultural Rela- 
tions. During the current fiscal year, 
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no fewer than 3,759 young men and 
women have been aided by this office in 
securing foreign exchange for studies 
abroad. Nearly half this number, or 
1,676, are registered as full-time stu- 
dents at foreign universities and col- 
leges, including 128 currently study- 
ing in the United States. Another 
1,236 are studying abroad for periods 
under six months, while about 850 are 
receiving vocational training. Under 
the Fulbright program, a total of 107 
Norwegian scientists, students, and 
teachers have received travel subsidies 
amounting to 400,000 kr. 


WITH CLOSING CEREMONIES at Oslo’s 
Bislett Stadium on Monday, February 
25th, the VI Olympic Winter Games 
were clearly established as something 
unique in international winter sports 
competitions. Held for the first time 
in a capital city instead of a mountain 
holiday resort, the games drew a rec- 
ord number of spectators, unofficially 
estimated in excess of 700,000 persons. 
In the words of an American reporter, 
these were truly “‘the common man’s 
Winter Games,” with facilities located 
only a few minutes from the capital, 
thereby opening the events to crowds 
on a truly Olympic scale. 

With a record number of thirty na- 
tions competing, the games have in- 
volved four years of preparation and 
total expenditures by the city of Oslo 
of nearly 15,000,000 kr. Though the 
cost has been offset in part by ticket 
sales of 4,000,000 kr., the bulk of the 
expenses is represented by valuable 
installations 


sports constituting a 


lasting municipal investment. 


A MOST CORDIAL WELCOME was eX- 
tended to King Gustaf Adolf and 
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THE QUARTER’S 


Queen Louise of Sweden during their 
three-day official visit in Oslo. The 
Swedish royal couple returned to 
Stockholm on March 13 after attend- 
ing a series of official functions cli- 
maxed by a gala dinner in their honor 
at the Royal Palace in Oslo. 

JoHAN NyGaarpsvoLp, Norway’s 
Laborite prime minister from 1935 to 
1945 died on March 13 at the age of 
72. Born at Hommelvik, near Trond- 
heim, on September 6, 1879, Johan 
Nygaardsvold became active in trade 
union work and local politics and was 
elected to Parliament in 1916. Serv- 
ing as Parliament in 
1918, and Minister of Agriculture in 
the first Labor Government in 1928, 
he was again named to head the second 
1935 
and continued as his country’s prime 
minister for a total of 10 years. As 
head of the Norwegian Government 


President of 


Labor Government formed in 


exiled in England during the war, 
Johan Nygaardsvold headed Norway’s 
fight for liberation and gained a repu- 
tation for his sincerity, honesty and 
stubborn courage. 


On Fesrvuary 19, Norwegian novel- 
ist and Nobel Prize winner Knut Ham- 
sun died at the age of 92. Best known 
for his novels Hunger (1890), Pan 
(1894), Victoria (1898) and Growth 
of the Soil (1917), Hamsun gained 
world books were 
translated into many languages. A 
supporter of the National Socialists 


during 


renown and _ his 


Norway’s Knut 


Hamsun was forced to pay compensa- 


occupation 


tion to the state, following liberation, 
totalling 400,000 kr. Charges of trea- 
son were dropped owing to his ad- 
vanced age. 
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THE 
creased preparedness 
and of continued 
strengthening of the 
national defense was 
stressed by King Gus- 
es Se taf VI Adolf in his 

“speech from the 
SWEDEN throne at the open- 
ing of the 1952 Riksdag session. Al- 
though the monarch pronounced the 
traditional statement that “‘Sweden’s 
relations with foreign powers remain 
good,” he noted that the international 
situation continues to be disquieting, 
and that it is still not possible to dis- 
cern signs of any real easing of the 
tension. 

The strengthening of Sweden’s mili- 
tary defense, the King said, must be 
complemented by enhanced internal 
preparedness. Appropriations for civil 
defense and for wartime medical serv- 
ices should be increased. 

After the Speakers of the Houses 
of the Riksdag had paid their respects 
to the monarch, the new session of the 
national legislature began. More than 
two hundred government bills awaited 
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action by various Riksdag committees. 
Among the first to be considered was 
one which will give the authorities 
wider powers to intervene in cases of 
suspected sabotage and espionage. 
The party alignment in the 1952 
Riksdag is as follows: In the Second 
Chamber, 112 Social Democrats, 57 
Liberals, 30 Farmers, 23 Conserva- 
tives, and 8 Communists, and in the 
First Chamber: 80 Social Democrats, 
24 Farmers, 21 Conservatives, 21 Lib- 
erals, and 4 Communists. Of the Riks- 
dag’s 380 members, 246 thus are be- 
hind the new coalition government of 
the Social Democrats and Farmers. 
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SwepisH GOVERNMENT expenditures 
for the fiscal year 1952-53, according 
to the budget presented to the Riksdag 
at the opening on January 11, are 
estimated at 6,809 million kronor and 
revenues at 7,865 million. This means 
an increase of 1,500 and 2,000 million 
respectively as compared with the 
budget submitted last year, the esti- 
mates of which, however, have proved 
to be much too low, especially on the 
income side. The new budget is over- 
balanced by 1,056 million kronor, but 
the surplus of regular revenues over 
expenditures is only 541 million. 


TAXATION BECAME the lead motif 
when the two houses of the Riksdag 
on January 18 opened the annually 
recurring general debate, which al- 
ways takes place after the budget has 
been presented. The leaders of the Lib- 
eral and Conservative parties urged 
a reduction in taxes, in accordance 
with a newly presented committee pro- 
posal. The Minister of Finance, Per 
Edvin Skéld, and other Government 
members answered that the matter 
must be studied more closely before a 
decision can be made. 

Professor Bertil Ohlin, leader of the 
Liberal party, likened the Swedish tax- 
payers to a caravan crossing a desert. 
Perched on the lead camel, he said, 
sits the Minister of Finance. Now and 
then the caravan comes to an oasis in 
the form of a budget surplus, and the 
people in the caravan ask if it wouldn’t 
be a good idea to rest there for a while. 
But the man on the lead camel says 
that since there may not be any more 
oases in the future, it is out of the 
question to tarry now and quench the 
thirst with a tax reduction. 

Both the camels and the oases re- 
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turned several times during the course 
of the debate. The Finance Minister, 
Premier Tage Erlander emphasized, 
has shown how important it is to be- 
ware of mirages in times of stress and 
uncertainty. Jarl Hjalmarson, leader 
of the Conservatives, declared that his 
party prefers an immediate tax reduc- 
tion to a continued overbalancing of 
the budget. He also recommended a 
cut in all expenditures, except for the 
defense, old age pensions, and premium 
payments to families with children. 

Axel Strand, president of the Labor 
Federation, pointed out that 1951 had 
been a very favorable year for the 
Swedish economy, with rising produc- 
tivity and greatly improved foreign 
trade. The workers realize, he added, 
that they can claim their share only 
in what there is to divide, but they also 
know that they must attend to their 
own interests. 


A FOUNDATION for coordinated and 
relatively restrained wage contracts 
for 1952 was laid on January 24 by 
the top organizations of workers and 
employers. The agreement provides for 
wage increases of 8% for male and 
10% for female workers, as well as 
certain additional compensation for 


labor whose wage boosts last year were 
below the average. The Labor Federa- 
tion reserved the right to request new 
negotiations if the official living cost 
index on June 15 or September 15 
should have risen to at least 216. On 
January 1 this year the figure was 


204. The agreement represents a rec- 
ommendation to the members of the 
two central organizations to apply the 
new rates in their own contracts. Last 
year there was no similar coordina- 
tion of the collective bargaining, and 
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the system will probably not be used 
under more normal conditions. 


THe cuLosine of the books of the 
Marshall Plan shows that Sweden re- 
ceived less than 1% of the $12,130 
million which were involved in the pro- 
gram. A total of $118.4 million was 
allocated to Sweden, of which $20.4 
million was in the form of a credit 
during the first Marshall Plan year, 
1948-49, while the rest consisted of so- 
called conditional aid, that is, it repre- 
sented payments for Swedish deliveries 
to other Western European countries. 
Of the $118.4 million, actually only 
about $106 million were used. The 
credit Sweden is to repay in twenty 
years, beginning in 1956. After June 
50, 1952, it will bear an interest of 
2.5%. 

Although Sweden, as a nation spared 
the ravages of war, did not need any 
greater part of the Marshall aid and 
did not receive any outright gifts, the 
Marshall contributions were neverthe- 
less of great importance for the coun- 
try’s trade with the dollar area. In 
1949 and 1950, about one-third of the 
Swedish dollar imports was financed 
with Marshall dollars—or, to be ex- 
act, 37 and 32% respectively. From 
January 1 up to August 1, 1951, when 
Sweden ceased to utilize Marshall aid, 
15% of its dollar payments was settled 
in the same way. About 60% of Swe- 
den’s Marshall dollars was used for 
the purchase of oil, 18% for ma- 
chinery, 8% for steel, and the balance 
for chemicals, automobile parts, etc. 

For Sweden’s part, Marshall aid 
thus contributed toward 
easing the country’s dollar difficulties. 


At the same time it resulted in Swe- 


primarily 
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den’s active engagement in Western 
Kuropean economic cooperation. 


SWEDEN’S 


ARMED, alliance-free 
course was, if possible, more widely 
supported than ever when the two 
Riksdag Houses on February 27 dis- 
cussed foreign political matters on the 
basis of a report from the Govern- 
ment concerning Sweden’s part in the 
United Nations General Assembly in 
Paris. The opposition advanced some 
criticism regarding Sweden’s attitude 
in the United Nations and emphasized 
that an active role in the international 
security organization is a necessary 
complement to the country’s alliance- 
free policy. Members of the Swedish 
delegation to the General Assembly, 
on the other hand, maintained that 
there had been no greater differences 
of opinion within the delegation, which 
included representatives of the opposi- 
tion parties. 

There has been no lessening of the 
tension in the cold war, the Premier 
and Foreign Minister said in their re- 
port. As long as the United Nations 
exists and acts as an organization aim- 
ing at universality, they added, there 
is no reason to despair about its future 
possibilities. If the U. N. makes pos- 
sible a planned international coopera- 
tion which otherwise could not have 
achieved, and if it can effect a 
certain reconciliation of conflicting in- 
terests on the political level, then the 


been 


organization even now is not working 
in vain. It is to be hoped that the 
United Nations will soon be used as 
an instrument for negotiations on a 
much broader scale than hitherto. 
THE 


COMMUNITY of interest and 


friendship between Norway and Swe- 
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den found definite expression when King 
Gustaf VI Adolf and Queen Louise of 
Sweden March 10-12 paid an official 
visit to Oslo. As King Haakon of Nor- 
way pointed out in his address at a gala 
banquet at the Royal Palace on March 
10, it was the first time since 1917 
that the monarchs of Sweden and Nor- 
way met in the Norwegian capital. 
The Swedish Foreign Minister, Osten 
Undén, accompanied the ‘royal couple 
on their trip. 

On their drives through the festively 
flag-decked city, the royal guests were 
heartily cheered by large crowds lining 
the streets. After lunch on March 10, 
King Gustaf VI Adolf visited the his- 
toric Akershus Castle and placed a 
wreath at the foot of a monument to 
Norwegian patriots who fell during the 
Second World War. 


SWEDEN HAS BEGUN to export neon 
and oxygen isotopes to the U.S. Pro- 
duced at the Nobel Institute for Phys- 
ics in Stockholm, they are sent across 
the ocean imbedded in silver plates, 
which, in turn, are enclosed in vacuum 
containers. The isotopes will be utilized 
at the California Institute of Tech- 
nology as “targets” for bombardment 
with the aid of a so-called van de 
Graf machine. The American method 
of precision calculation of nuclear re- 
action energies, used in connection 
with these experiments, will be followed 
by Dr. G. Mileikowsky of the Nobel 
Institute, who has been commissioned 
by the Nobel Prize winner Professor 
Manne and the Swedish 
Atomic Energy Committee to collabo- 
rate with the American scientists. 


Siegbahn 


A THIRD GENERATING set of about 


100,000 kw., almost equaling the 
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world’s largest units in the Grand 
Coulee Dam, has now been installed at 
the Harsprianget waterpower plant on 
the Lule River, 22 miles north of the 
Arctic Circle. Transmission of alter- 
nating current at 380,000 volts, the 
highest working voltage in the world, 
will soon begin on the line that goes 
down to Hallsberg in central Sweden. 
Covering a distance of about 600 miles, 
it is said to be the longest overhead 
power line constructed so far. At 
Hallsberg, the power will be stepped 
down to 200,000 volts and fed into 
the network emanating 
from this station. Two more high-volt- 


distribution 


age transmission lines, one of them ex- 
tending from Hallsberg down to the 
country’s southernmost province, are 
being built. 

The Harspranget Falls is the most 
important source of water power in 


Sweden, and the new station will be the 
largest in the country, with a normal 
output of 1,800 million kw-h. a year, 
although this may be increased later 
by the installation of a fourth gener- 
ating set. Like many of Sweden’s power 
stations, the Harspranget plant is 
built in the rock, an arrangement which 
provides greater resistance to air at- 
tacks and the advantage of an even 
temperature throughout the year. The 
powerhouse at Harspranget has been 
blasted out of the rock 225 feet under- 


ground. 


ONE OF THE MOsT important reforms 
enacted in 1951 was the new law for 
religious freedom, which became valid 
on January 1. It permits any Swede 
who has reached the age of eighteen 
vears to leave the Swedish Lutheran 
State Church, without having to join 
denomination. Hitherto, 


any other 
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practically all Swedes have been mem- 
bers of the State Church, even the 
majority of the Free Church members. 
‘The most important of the latter are 
the Swedish Missions Covenant with 
106,000 members, the Pentecostal 
Movement with 100,000, the Baptists 
with more than 40,000, the Salvation 
Army with 35,000, and the Methodists 
with 12,000 members. In addition, there 
are 5,000 Free Baptists in Sweden, 
and 3,000 Seventh Day Adventists. 
The leading Free Churches have urged 
their members to leave the State 
Church, but it is yet too early to say 
with certainty how many will do so. 
There are over 6,000 Jews and about 
the same number of Roman Catholics 
who are Swedish citizens. Due to the 
stream of refugees during and after 
the Second World War, the member- 
ship in the fourteen Catholic con- 
gregations in Sweden has increased to 
about 20,000 and it is estimated that 
the total number of Catholics in the 
country is approximately 40,000. 

Ever since the Lutheran Reforma- 
tion, convents and monasteries have 
been forbidden in Sweden, but the new 
law permits the establishment of such 
institutions, after special permission 
from the Government. The law also 
provides for certain changes in the 
baptismal, marriage, and funeral rit- 
uals. Thus the Free Churches are 
granted a wider authority when it 
comes to the performing of marriages. 
Funerals may also be performed with- 
out following the State Church ritual, 
if the deceased had expressed such a 
wish. 
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Cart Ky.perc, well-known Swedish 
modernist painter, died on January 6 
in Stockholm at the age of 73. His last 


exhibition abroad took place recently 


in Paris and drew praise from French 
art critics. The French Government 
purchased one of his paintings for the 
Luxembourg Museum collection. 


A Two-Way DIAL board automobile 
telephone has been invented in Sweden. 
Providing a two-way wireless link-up 
with the national Swedish telephone 
system, the new apparatus has under- 
gone successful tests and the first units 
are now in use in Stockholm cars. The 
invention, which is the first all-auto- 
matic automobile telephone in the 
world, functions equally well for short 
or long distance calls. The equipment 
consists of a vibrationless telephone 
instrument attached to the dashboard 
and a detachable transmitter-receiver, 
provided with thirty valves and relay 
sets, in addition to a pair of 20-inch 


aerials attached to the roof of the car. 


ScHOOL TELEVISION has had its pre- 
miére in Sweden. Excerpts from Au- 
gust Strindberg’s historical drama, 
“Master Olof,” now playing at the 
Royal Dramatic Theatre, a lecture on 
inflation, as well as a program on art 
history recently were sent out toa few 
schools in Stockholm from the experi- 
mental station at the Institute of Tech- 
nology. Regular television programs, 
however, will not be sent out in Swe- 


den for a considerable time. 
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Visit of Swedish Premier at the Universities of Chicago and 
On April 4 Tage Erlander, Prime Michigan. Dr. H. Sehlin of the Swed- 
Minister of Sweden, called at National ish Tourist Association will spend four 
Headquarters and attended a small months in the United States observing 
reception in his honor. After being the tourist and travel business. Other 
greeted by President Osborne, the scholars will study psychology, radio, 
Premier, accompanied by Ambassador _ libraries for the blind and many other 
Erik Boheman and Embassy Secre- subjects. 
tary Sven Backman, inspected the 
various floors of the ASF building. He 
also met the Fellowship Jury who se- 
lects American Fellows to Scandina- at Foundation Headquarters on April 
4, with the following members present : 
Dr. Haakon Styri, Chairman; Dr. 
lander was presented with a specially Vincent P. Dole; Dr. Helge Koékeritz: 
bound and inscribed copy of A Pag- Professor Robert E. Spiller. The Fel- 
eant of Old Scandinavia as a remem- lowship Jury who gave advice in the 
brance of his visit to the-Foundation. various fields of study, besides the 
Committee members, were Professor 
Sverige-Amerika Stiftelsen Cecil King and Dr. Ake Leander. 
The awards were as follows: 


American Fellows 1952-1953 


The Committee on Applications met 


via, who was then in session. At a 
ceremony in the Board Room Mr. Er- 


Our Swedish Affiliate has announced 
the distribution of twenty-one fellow- To Denmark and Norway 
ships, valued at $32,658, for studies CAROL AND HANS CHRISTIAN SONNE 
in the United States. The Anders Zorn FELLOWSHIPS 
Scholarship was awarded Professor Rolf Gerhard F jelde—$1200 to study 
Seve Ljungman of the University of literature in Denmark. Age 25. Yale 


Stockholm for studies in jurisprudence University, B.A., 1946: Columbia Uni- 
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hus LORE 


PRIME MINISTER ERLANDER AT NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS 


L. to r.: Edgar A. Williams, architect in charge of redecorating ASF head- 
quarters; Prime Minister Tage Erlander; President Lithgow Osborne; 
Swedish Ambassador Erik Boheman. 

In the background is seen the new photo-mural by K. W. Gullers of Stock- 
holm’s City Hall, which has been obtained for the Swedish floor of the 
Foundation building. 


versity, M.A., 1947; Pratt Institute 
Art School. Chairman of Board, Yale 
Literary Magazine; Staff Columnist, 
Yale News. At present Senior copy- 
writer and editorial assistant. 


Donald Vincent Mehus—$1200 to 
study Ludvig Holberg’s life and works 
in Norway and Denmark. Age 7. 
Teachers College, Winona, Minnesota ; 
Baylor University, Shrivenham Uni- 


versity, England; Denver University : 


Columbia College, B.A., 1949; Colum- 


bia University, M.A., 1950. Candidate 
for Ph.D. 


To Sweden 
JOHN G. BERGQUIST FELLOWSHIPS 
Edward Hacskaylo—$1200 to study 
botany in Sweden. Age 26. West Vir- 
ginia University; The George Wash- 
ington University, A.B., 1949; M.A., 
1950: Candidate for Ph.D. 


Edward William Swenson—$1200 to 


study bacterial hypersensitivity in 











Sweden. Age 25. University of Minne- 
sota, B.A., Magna Cum Laude, 1947; 
University of Nebraska, M.D., 1950; 
University of Chicago, M.S., 1952; 
University of Chicago Clinics, Intern- 
ship 1950-51. At present Research 
Fellow in medicine. 






KING GUSTAV V FELLOWSHIPS 
George Clarence Schoolfield—$1500 
to study Swedish literature. Age 26. 
Davidson College; University of Cin- 
cinnati, B.A., 1946; M.A., 1947; 
Princeton University, Ph.D., 1949. At 
present Instructor in German. 


Allen Palmer Biomquist—$1500 to 
study the theatre in Sweden. Age 24. 
Idaho State College, B.A., 1950; Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, M.S., 1951; As- 
sistantship, Dept. of Speech, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin 1951. At present 
studying at the Royal Opera, Stock- 
holm. 


Philip William Pfeifer—$1500 to 
study architecture in Sweden. Age 26. 
Tome School; Lawrenceville School; 
Yale University, B.A., 1946; Yale 
School of Fine Arts, B.Arch., 1950. 
At present architectural draftsman 
and designer. 


Murray Lee Newman, Jr.—$1500 to 
study theology in Sweden. Age 27. 
Phillips University, B.A. 1945; Col- 
lege of the Bible, Phillips University, 
M.A., B.D., Union Theological Semi- 
nary, B.D., Magna Cum Laude, 1951; 
Residence on Th.D., completed Uni- 
versity of Basel 1951-52. 

PARTIAL KING GUSTAV V 
FELLOWSHIP AWARDS 

Nels Fredrik Solomon Ferré— $4.00 to 
study theology in Sweden. Age 42. 
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ROBERT E. SPILLER 


Boston University, A.B., 1931; An- 
dover Newton Theological School, 
B.D., Cum Laude, 1934; Harvard Uni- 
versity, A.M., 1936; Ph.D.; 1938; Fel- 
low to Europe from Harvard 1936-37. 
Teaching at present at Mansfield Col- 
lege, Oxford, England. 


Trustees 


At the Board Meeting on February 
2 three new Trustees were elected. 
They are: 

Rosert E. Spipver is Professor 
of English at the University of Penn- 
sylvania. He is author or editor of 
a number of books on American lit- 
erature, among them the _ three-vol- 
ume Literary History of the United 
States. He is regarded as an authority 
on James Fenimore Cooper, and has 
been a Visiting Professor at the Uni- 
versity of Oslo and was an “opponent” 
at Doctoral Examinations at Upsala 
University. Professor Spiller replaces 
Robert Herndon Fife, Professor Emer- 
itus of Germanic Languages at Colum 
bia University, who last year resigned 
from the Board. 
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ERIK THUNE 


Erik THune is President and Di- 
rector of F. L. Smidth & Company, 
Inc. of New York, of F. L. Smidth & 
Company, Ltd. of Canada, and of the 
National Portland Cement Company. 
Mr. Thune, who was born in Denmark, 
has for many years taken great inter- 
est in Scandinavian-American affairs. 

ArtuHur K. Warson is Vice Presi- 
dent and member of the Executive 
Committee of International Business 
Machines World Trade Corporation. 
He takes the place on the Board of 
the late Hamilton Holt, former Presi- 
dent of Rollins College and Charter 
Trustee of the Foundation. 


Scholarships 

Charles Ulrick Bay, American Am- 
bassador to Norway, in February do- 
nated $1,000 through the Bay Foun- 
dation to The American-Scandinavian 
Foundation for a young Norwegian to 
study in the United States. The recipi- 
ent of Ambassador Bay’s scholarship 
for the academic year 1952-53 will be 


selected in Norway by the Norway- 


America Associatioa in collaboration 


ARTHUR K. WATSON 


with the American Women’s Club in 
Oslo on the basis of a nation-wide com- 
petition. 


Santa Barbara Chapter 


The Annual Meeting of the Santa 
Barbara Chapter was held at the El 
Mirasol Hotel on January 21. Mrs. 
Andrew Pedersen, the Membership 
Committee Chairman, reported that a 
total of 24 new members had joined 
the Chapter during the past year. Mrs. 
John J. Hader, Chairman of the Nomi- 
nating Committee, proposed Dr. Mon- 
roe Deutsch for Honorary Member- 
ship in recognition of the interest in 
Scandinavia which he has stimulated, 
and this motion was carried unan- 
imously. Four members were elected to 
the Advisory Board. They are: Mrs. 
Wallace Blair, Mrs. J. H. Jendresen, 
Mr. Jacob L. Hansen, and Miss Alice 
Torkelsen. 

The results of the elections for of- 
ficers were as follows: Miss Ingeborg 
Praetorius, President (re-elected) ; 
Dr. H. I. Burtness, Vice President: 
Mrs. Bertie de L’Arbre, Secretary; 
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Swedish American Line 


PRESENTATION OF THE WINTER GAMES CUP 
From left to right: Sidney Waugh, designer of the cup; Georg Unger 
Vetlesen, ASF Vice President; Avery Brundage, U.S. Olympic Committee; 
Erling S. Bent, Norwegian Consul General in New York. 


and W. thoe Schwartzenberg, Treas- 
urer (re-elected). 

At the conclusion of the business 
part of the meeting, the President in- 
troduced Mr. Donald Culross Peattie, 
who gave a delightful talk on the life 
and work of Carl Linnaeus. 


Olympic Winter Games Cup 


On February 4 the Foundation pre- 
sented a specially commissioned “Win- 
ter Games Cup” to the United States 
The 


rraved Steuben glass cup was turned 
g g 


Olympic Committee. hand-en- 
over to Avery Brundage, Chairman of 
the United States Olympic Committee 
at a ceremony at National Headquar- 


ters presided over by ASF Vice Presi- 
dent Georg Unger Vetlesen. Among the 
other speakers were Norway’s Consul 
General in New York, Erling S. Bent. 

The cup, which has been designed 
by Sidney Waugh, bears the inscrip 
tion, “Presented to the City of Oslo 
by the United States Olympic Com 
mittee.” It was in turn presented by 
Mr. Brundage to the people of Oslo at 
a ceremony during the Olympic week. 
The cup will be placed in the Oslo 
Town Hall as a permanent token of 
gratitude for the hospitality shown th: 
American Olympic team by the peopl 


of Oslo. 
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Seandinavian Studies. By 


American 
Apotpn Burnett Benson. Selected and edited 
with a bibliography by Marshall W. S. Swan. 
The American-Scandinavian Foundation. New 
York, N.Y. 1952. xiv + 381 pp. Price $5.00. 


The volume before us is a generous sample 
from the lifetime work of an untiring and 
able scholar, devoted to his chosen field. Since 
so much of Professor Benson’s work has ap- 
peared in learned journals, where it is not 
easily available to the general reader, the 
publication of this book by the Foundation 
must be hailed with great appreciation by all 
who are interested in American-Scandinavian 
relations. 

Most of us would consider it impossible to 
assemble some thirty independent articles into 
an organic whole. Marshall Swan, however, 
has done just that! The leading article, “Cul- 
tural Relations between Sweden and Amer- 
ica,” thrice the average in length, presents in 
effect a comprehensive survey of the field and 
touches upon nearly every topic that is to 
fellow. Thus the reader always has at least 
a general inkling of the subject each article 
examines in detail. The range included is wide 
enough to interest everyone: from Colonial 
story and lore to Scandinavia on the operatic 
and legitimate stage; from Washington Irv- 
ing, the Mathers, Poe, and Mark Twain to 
Linné, Tegnér, and Fredrika Bremer. 

Professor Benson, with infinite patience, 
acumen, and “nose,” has proved himself an 
outstanding literary and historical detective. 
With incredible tenacity and ingenuity he 
ferrets out the most obscure connections and 
sources. Lest the casual reader be frightened 
by the references to “scholar” and “learned,” 
it should be stressed that in almost every 
article the feeling one is reading a detective 
story is difficult to suppress. Furthermore, the 
author is blessed with a fine sense of humor, 
often sly and elusive, but always adding spice. 
Fundamentally a very modest man, Dr. Ben- 
son keeps his feet on the ground; he is erudite 
but never obviously or ostentatiously ; he never 
pontificates, always humbly admits to doubt 
or to one of his own rare errors. 

American Scandinavian Studies is a gold 
mine for future students of such subjects. 
The book contains veiled suggestions and ideas 
for numerous master’s theses and undoubtedly 
for not a few doctoral dissertations. Benson 
himself has obviously been aware of that, for 
at almost every step in his historical and 
literary journeys he has discovered new vistas 
to which he later returns for closer explora- 
tion, It really amounts to a delightful sort 
of chain reaction. 


BOOKS 


Although “Scandinavian” appears in more 
than a third of the article headings—and I 
am not claiming the book-title is a misnomer 
—the major accent is on Sweden and Sweden- 
America. Far from being a disadvantage, it 
permits considerable thoroughness, and near 
at hand is the tempting idea that this book 
will be followed by American-Scandinavian 
Studies II, III, and IV by other scholars ac- 
centing respectively the other Scandinavian 
countries. 

Marshall Swan has provided the pearls of 
Professor Benson’s scholarship with an at- 
tractive setting in a thoroughly enjoyable five- 
page Foreword. He applies the light touch to 
his brief biography but without levity; Ben- 
son is presented in all simplicity as the unas- 
suming, friendly fellow he has always re- 
mained, despite his many academic and other 
honors. Swan’s introduction should be studied 
by all prospective writers of forewords. 


Nits G. SAHLIN 
The American Swedish Institute 


An Introduction to Scandinavian Litera- 
ture. By Exvtas Brepsporrr, Brira Mortensen, 
AND Ronatp Poprerwett. Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press. 1952. 245 pp. Price $4.75. 


This book is not propaganda. Its authors 
appraise the writers of Scandinavia objectively 
and rate them not by local but by world stand- 
ards. All three of these critics are inclined to 
understatement. 

They supply a public need, for there is no 
other history of Scandinavian literature now 
available in English. Their encyclopedia in min- 
iature is not embellished with photographs but 
is illustrated by short, revealing quotations 
from the works of the more important writers. 

Particularly new to us are the chapters 
about the naive lyrical literature of the North 
in the 17th century and the rational literature 
of the 18th century, which have hitherto 
seemed drab to Western readers. 

That period still awaits proper translation. 
Of Sweden’s famous 18th century song writer, 
Carl Michael Bellman, Miss Mortensen rightly 
admits that “He is the only Swedish poet— 
with the possible exception of Fréding—to at- 
tain universal stature. If Bellman had been a 
French or an English poet, he would now have 
been a world classic, read by millions, and 
vulgarized by the wireless.” The present re- 
viewer notes that even the American author 
Hendrik Willem Van Loon, whose other works 
were very popular, failed when he attempted 
to reproduce Bellman in English. 

Interpreting Denmark’s 19th century Chris- 
tian philosophers, Grundtvig and Kierkegaard, 
Mr. Bredsdorff is less successful than in his 
more definite analysis of Andersen and 
Brandes. He quotes Mrsted’s observation that 
“Andersen is greatest in his humor.” May I 
observe that Danish critics have never been 
completely satisfied with any of the scores 
of English translations of Hans Christian An- 
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dersen? Perhaps some American translator 
may yet succeed; for Danish humor—subtle, 
natural, sophisticated though it be—seems 
more like American humor than that of any 
other national mood. 

Scandinavian literature in the 20th century 
has been prolific, and this book classifies scores 
of good writers as yet unknown in America. 
A few names that we do know are, indeed, 
omitted. Danish letters in the half century 
have been to us confusing; for the Danish 
mind has been under the dark shadows both 
of Germany and Russia. Expressionism, futur- 
ism, symbolism, and imagism have overlapped 
nihilism, Christian optimism, and the pure 
Danish personal lyricism, Whereas the intel- 
lectual poets of Denmark in the year 1951, 
of whom Grethe Heltberg is one, seemed to be 
striving to develop a new humanism that will 
carry us through the Atomic Age. 

On the whole, this book is a literary as well 
as a scholarly performance. True, when they 
are weary with many names and dates, the 
authors sometimes insert stock clichés, but 
their more expansive commentaries .are orig- 
inal criticism. 

Unhappily, modern Icelandic literature is 
omitted in this chronicle, and Mr. Popperwell’s 
chapter on mediaeval Icelandic seems some- 
what supercilious. This neglect is a pity, espe- 
cially when, in my opinion and that of some 
other critics, Iceland, in our century, has pro- 
duced better novels and poems than have Den- 
mark, Norway, and Sweden. 

An Introduction to Scandinavian Literature 
is indeed a “must” book and will remain our 
only comprehensive guide to the letters of the 
North until the four histories of the literatures 
of Denmark, Iceland, Norway, and Sweden 
projected by The American-Scandinavian 
Foundation are published. 

H.G.L. 


Skoal Seandinavia. By Epwarp SrTreerer. 
Harpers. 1952. 238 pp. Price $3.50. 

Skoal Scandinavia is the easiest to read of 
all books about the High Nordics. It flows; 
there is humor on every page; and it is not 
weighed down by the impedimenta of historical 
facts. Edward Streeter is famous for his up- 
roarious Father of the Bride, and his readers 
have been wondering if, in his new book, he 
could make such a serious people as the Scan- 
dinavians seem really funny. But the fun in 
this volume is not so much at the expense of 
the natives as in the surprise of the author and 
his three travelling companions, one man and 
two ladies. Their reactions to experience novel 
for them are in the same American tradition 
of humor as that of Mark Twain and his com- 
rades when they discovered Europe in /n- 
nocents Abroad. 

A century ago, Hans Christian Andersen in 
one of his “fairy tales” foretold the time when 
American tourists would begin their inspection 
of Europe not in London, Paris, or Rome 


(Mark ‘Twain entered via the Mediterranean) 
but in Copenhagen, and predicted that they 
would come not by boat but by air from New 
York to Copenhagen. Mr. Streeter did fly via 
the Seandinavian Airlines but he alighted at 
Oslo. His automobile had been sent on ahead, 
and his foursome did Norway, Sweden, and 
Denmark in reverse, each taking turns at the 
wheel, in 53 days. 

They were astounded over the smoothness 
of the automobile roads in all three countries, 
surprised by the helpfulness and the hat-lifting 
politeness of everyone, overwhelmed by the 
sumptuous breakfasts and many-course din- 
ners and struck by the all-around efficiency of 
the Norwegian individual. The Scandinavian 
porter who runs his hotel and always insists 
on licking and pasting on the postage stamps 
for his guests’ souvenir cards, while he answers 
twenty questions, is a theme running through 
the narrative. 

Mr. Streeter’s whimsical observations on the 
great include Norway’s great sculptor Gustay 
Vigeland: “Vigeland may be said to have 
glorified the naked human from the cradle to 
the grave. In fact, he went further than that 
and produced what is perhaps the first and 
only statue of a foetus standing on its head. 
You get the impression that he may have been 
frequently exasperated with his fellow men, 
but never bored with life.” 

Streeter’s humor is interspersed with sober 
descriptions of Norwegian mountains and 
waterfalls, beautiful Swedish girls, and _ ro- 
mantic Danish moated granges as good as any- 
thing in the English language. He is at his 
best, however, in recording the “57 varieties” 
of fish and cheese spread out on a healthy 
Norwegian breakfast table. 

H.G.L. 


Sweden Builds. By G. E. Kipper-Smiru. 
Albert Bonnier. New York and Stockholm. 
1950. Ill. 279 pp. Price $8.50. 


Sweden Builds by G. E. Kidder-Smith is an 
exciting book. Its collection of photographs 
well illustrates the vigor of Swedish con- 
temporary architecture and the author’s en- 
thusiasm for Sweden. The introductory text 
gives some primary facts about Sweden and 
recent Swedish architectural background, and 
in addition there is a chapter by Sven Mar- 
kelius on Swedish Land Policy. The inclusion 
in the book of an explanation, or shall I say 
description, of this important policy, which 
is affecting the course of Swedish architecture, 
is indeed to be commended. It might be con- 
sidered the key to the whole social aspect of 
Swedish architecture today. 

Other writers, like Marquis Childs in his 
Sweden, the Middle Way, have called atten- 
tion to the traditional concept of government 
responsibility, its land and lumber policy and 
to the existence of a native, temperate, and 
social common sense; and Gregor Paulsson in 
his introduction to the recent book, Ny Svensk 
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Arkitektur, published by the Swedish Insti- 
tute of Architects, has emphasized the rela- 
tion of the land policy to the direction in 
which architecture in Sweden is going. But 
it has remained for Markelius to put all the 
facts about the Swedish Land Policy before us. 

It is hard not to compare the Kidder- 
Smith and Paulsson statements and the two 
books in which they appear. The books con- 
tain photographic illustrations of much the 
same buildings. There is a similarity in em- 
phasis on the 1930 Stockholm Exhibition as a 
marking point in the course of modern Swed- 
ish architecture since that time. But whereas 
Paulsson gives to this revolutionary trend a 
character of inevitableness and of natural out- 
growth, Kidder-Smith gives the impression 
that architecture of value suddenly sprang 
from nowhere in 1930. I believe this point of 
view would be hard to sustain as would the 
argument that a handful of much publicized 
and vocal German and French gentlemen had 
anything to do with the case. 

Kidder-Smith has put together a_ widely 
selected compilation of pictures to show what 
Sweden is doing. In the same spirit with 
which he made up the book, Switzerland 
Builds, he approached his job with glowing 
enthusiasm. It is contagious. The very stimu- 
lation of the book makes one think—even 
ruminate. 

As an enthusiast for the arts of Sweden 
since I first became indoctrinated, well over 
25 years ago, I find some statements in the 
book I am inclined to challenge. For example: 
interlarded with opinions which are flavored 
with such words and phrases as “eclecticism” 
and “stylistic whimseys leading up to 1930,” 
is the statement, “Except for the native log 
and wood constructions, Sweden had to wait 
until the 1930s before it became a contributor 
to the outside world of architecture.” That 
makes the 1930 exhibition in Stockholm not 
only of importance but of unreasonable im- 
portance. 

The 1930 Exhibition, for which Gunnar 
Asplund was not only the Chief Architect, 
but the Architect, was, it seems to me, a 
symptom rather than a conception. Paulsson 
says in his introductory remarks, “It is so 
typical of the present era that the difference 
between the latter generation (of architects 
prior to 1930) and their immediate succes- 
sors is rather insignificant.” The social out- 
look and the very practical matter of who 
had become the client were not creations of 
the Exhibition. Kidder-Smith implies that as 
of 1950 there had already been a retrogression 
in Swedish architectural quality since the 
1930s and expresses a hope that a new Asp- 
lund might be found. At one time we had in 
this country some leaders who blamed the 
depression on Herbert Hoover. The under- 
lying forces which make political and, may I 
say, architectural history lie deep and can 
easily elude the casual glance! 
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The roots of the plant from which modern 
Swedish glass flowered were planted, accord- 
ing to experts like Tage Palm and Erik Wet- 
tergren, fifty years before the radiance of 
this “new” expression of craftsmanship burst 
upon the world. And of further interest, one 
can see the germs of this growth in the forms 
of some very old glass in the National Mu- 
seum, Stockholm. 

But coming back to architecture and Kid- 
der-Smith’s book, my hair, what little there 
is of it, has a tendency to rise at the now 
trite use of the word “eclecticism” in con- 
demning anything that does not fit in with a 
formula of architectural internationalism. It 
is unfortunately a habit today either uncon- 
sciously or by intent to make statements on 
the arts a matter of controversy instead of 
enlightenment. The so-designated conserva- 
tives are relegated to an Ivory Tower. It is 
time that a proper domicile be created for the 
vigorous radicals, modernists or progressives, 
whichever they choose to call themselves. I 
propose a stainless steel tower. No! no glass, 
please. Everybody likes glass. 

What strikes me as so fine about Swedish 
architecture is its tendency not to be inter- 
national. The fact that there is now general 
acceptance of the brittle, rigid, and often 
stark character of architecture throughout 
the world is not strange in view of the brutal- 
ity of the times and the impact of recent 
world wars. 

It might be of interest to look back a mo- 
ment to see what was going on in Sweden 
about 1930 which has been singled out in the 
book as a significant date. Just prior to that 
date, in 1927 to be exact, Gunnar Asplund’s 
Stockholm Library was moving toward com- 
pletion. The Stockholm public did not like it. 
A comment of the time was that whereas for- 
merly architects tried to make gas tanks look 
like libraries, now (1927) they made libraries 
look like gas tanks. This was a time of archi- 
tectural controversy, when _ functionalism, 
“funkis,” as the Swedes called it, was a burn- 
ing issue. It was burning merrily in 1930. 

Gunnar Asplund was a brilliant architect 
of great versatil'ty and restlessness. To con- 
trast his early “Scandia” movie theater, a 
gem of stylistic whimsey (to give Kidder- 
Smith a point), with his addition to the Goth- 
enburg Court House, shown in the book, will 
show what I mean. I recall the admiration 
Ragnar Ostberg expressed for him when he 
insisted I meet Asplund in 1927. Ostberg, of 
course, was of the old guard. I well recall his 
statement that when he went to France he 
liked to see French architecture, when he 
went to Italy he wanted to see Italian archi- 
tecture, and he deplored the trend toward in- 
ternationalism which, in his opinion, was de- 
priving architecture of its finest characteristic, 
an expression of the heart and soul of a 
people. He was not afraid of eclecticism. The 
connotation of Kidder-Smith’s statement as 
it would logically apply, is that the design of 
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the Stockholm Town Hall was based upon 
stylistic whimsey. This strikes me as being 
naive. The Town Hall is among the finest 
buildings constructed in the last half century 
anywhere in the world. It has made a lasting 
contribution to the architecture of the world. 
I wouldn’t know whether it was an “outside” 
or an “inside” world. Should one look dis- 
paragingly at the whole period of the Italian 
Renaissance or the ornament of Gothic cathe- 
drals as an expression of stylistic whimsey? 

The fact that the architecture of Sweden 
shown in Kidder-Smith’s book lacks orna- 
ment, that it is for the people and not essen- 
tially for the rich should not set it out as at 
long last something of architectural value 
from Sweden. 

We are witnessing in Sweden today one 
corner of a great painting which records the 
history of Swedish arts. Pursuit of quality 
and individual self-respect have always been 
Swedish traits. They will persist, we hope, 
always. 

Good architecture in Sweden did not begin 
in 1930. 

I am tempted in reviewing the book to say 
that as an architectural philosopher Kidder- 
Smith is an excellent photographer and as- 
sembler of data. His book is a splendid con- 
tribution to the bibliography of recent build- 
ing in Sweden, especially for the many here 
in the United States to whom, by reason of 
the splendid Swedish concept of life and good 
publicity, Sweden is at the cultural pinnacle 
of the modern western world. This is a rating 
to which I, for one, subscribe. The architec- 
ture Kidder-Smith’s book portrays fits ad- 
mirably into this rating. 
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Chicago: City on the Make. By Netson 
Arcken. Doubleday. 1951. 92 pp. Price $1.50. 


The author of the 1950 National Book 
Award winner, “The Man with the Golden 
Arm,” in this short string of word pictures 
gives us the Algren slant on the Windy City. 
That it is a fiercely one-sided view should be 
taken for granted. That it also packs, among 
strident tones, a warm, strumming note of 
affection, readers of Algren’s earlier works are 
preparec to discover. For here is a Chicagoan 
who deeply loves perhaps not so much Chicago 
as his Chicago, and who lives, and proudly 
lives up to, this personalized devotion. Even 
when his descriptions are full of deep poetry 
and fragile tenderness, they are never very 
far from an almost swaggering delight at 
what the city holds of shadows and discords. 

He is most himself—although not necessarily 
always at his best—in the long, factual 
stretches of cool-eyed, tight-lipped reporting 
on the rottenness and evil which, he claims, 
stir behind the imposing facade of the lake- 
washed, shining metropolis. Here is a midway 
parade of freaks and bums, all the sawed-off, 
putty-colored, clay-footed jerks that tramp 
‘long in the wake of misguided or misguiding 
eaders—men, women, and children, stunted, 
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EDWARD STREETER 


Here are the adventures of four 
Americans who took a colorful 
motor trip through Norway, 
Sweden and Denmark. “Must” 
reading, of course, for anyone 
planning a Scandinavian trip, 
SKOAL SCANDINAVIA is, 
however, far from a conven- 
tional guide book. It is not so 
much about places as about 
people and things—Scandina- 
vian porters, crayfish, break- 
fasts in Norwegian country ho- 
tels, bees and gulls and goats, 
dyner, museum knees and 
backseat driving. Mr. Streeter 
makes his own discovery of an 
old and charming civilization, 
of ancient manners and Scan- 
dinavian customs which will 
not only delight Scandinavian 
enthusiasts, but will be wel- 
comed by everyone who likes 
to laugh. 

@“Wonderful fun .. . from cover 
to cover. I should think it is as nec- 
essary as a passport for anyone con- 
templating a trip to Scandinavia— 
or as far as that goes, to the moon. 
Mr. Streeter has the great gift of 
being funny and truthful at the same 
time.” —HELEN PAPASHVILY 
Appendix of travel informa- 
tion. 24 pages of halftones, 3 
full-page maps and endpapers. 
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misfits, robbed of dreams and decency. This 
kind of thing Algren does with a shuddering 
acuteness, a searing realism. 

It seems to me, however, that he plunks too 
relentlessly, and monotonously, on this one 
note. He dismisses too airily the museums, the 
opera, the art institute, the symphony orches- 
tra, the university—in short, the city’s pul- 
sating cultural life, as something fossiled, 
endowed, and faintly inimical. This, I think, 
is not right. Just because people live in good 
homes in a good part of town, they are not 
necessarily stuffed with kapok, as the author 
rather arbitrarily puts it. There is more than 
one side to Chicago—perhaps a thousand— 
and we are entitled to a broader panorama 
and more searching analysis by an artist of 
the insight and integrity of -Algren. 

Toward the end of the book, full of the 
smell and clamor of Division Street, I longed, 
so help me, to dine at the Pump Room. 


Houcer LuNpDBERGH 


Peter the Stork. By Marcarire Vaycouny. 
Illustrated by George and Doris Hauman. 
The Macmillan Company. 1951. 109 pp. Price 
$2.25. 


Any child who has longed to have an un- 
usual pet will probably enjoy this story of 
Greta and her odd companion, Peter the stork. 
Although all storks are called Peter in Den- 
mark, this one was different. He began life as 
a weakling who was unable to make the long 
flight to Egypt for the winter, but under the 
care of his adopted family, the Vorms, he 
not only flourished but learned to do many 
tricks. He followed his little mistress around 
like a dog, even trailing her to school, and 
dined on pancakes on special occasions. 

The black and white illustrations of George 
and Doris Hauman provide a pleasing back- 
ground, and the author has woven many Dan- 
ish customs and celebrations into the theme 
of her story. Her characters, however, are 
drawn to type rather than depicted with much 
originality, and the stork has more personality 
than anyone else in the book. Of course, he is 
the hero, so perhaps his young readers will not 
object. 

Rutu L. SHerwoop 


Black Penny. Wrirren anv ILLUSTRATED BY 
Puorse Erickson. Alfred Knopf. New York. 
1951. 183 pp. Price $2.50. 


Writers of juveniles recently seem to have 
turned from dogs to horses. To some authors, 
the transition appears to have been a diffi- 
cult one, for though it may not be any easier 
to understand a dog, there are more chances 
to make his acquaintance. In the case of Miss 
Erickson, however, familiarity with her subject 
is everywhere evident, and her story of the 
little colt, “Black Penny,” is an authentic and 
warming one. 

Emmy, the daughter of a Swedish-American 
farmer and his wife on a Wisconsin homestead, 
has always desired a horse of her own. She 
gets one, and nurses the awkward foal into a 
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sleek yearling. Her happiness is not unclouded, 
however, because she knows that “Black 
Penny” must some day be sold to another 
owner. Her battle to keep her treasure forms 
the main body of the tale, a story full of 
suspense and adventure, ‘but one which, in- 
evitably, ends on a happy chord. 

Like the young heroine, Phoebe Erickson 
was born and grew up on a farm in the 
Door County Peninsula of Wisconsin. Her 
parents had come from Sweden in 1880 and 
brought up a family of thirteen children, of 
whom Phoebe was the twelfth. Drawing on 
personal memories and first-hand experience, 
she is able to give a colorful and vivid pic- 
ture of life on her childhood farm, in which 
many Swedish customs are enchantingly inter- 
woven. An accomplished artist, whose works 
have been shown at the Metropolitan and the 
Whitney Museums in New York, and the Art 
Institute in Chicago, the author has embel- 
lished her gay and friendly story with many 
attractive black-and-white pictures. 
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Stamps. A Hanpsoox ror Corvecrors. By 
Witrvrip Detravest. M. Barrows & Company. 
1951. 187 pp. Price $2.00. 


In the series of M. Barrows’ “Collectors’ 
Little-Book Library,” the publishers have in- 
cluded a_ pocket-size volume, handsomely 
bound, printed on fine coated paper, and 
simply bristling with photographs, dealing 
with stamps of every nationality, denomina- 
tion, color, and design. 

This is not, as the author judiciously warns 
in the foreword, just another book on “how to 
collect stamps.” It is primarily a reference 
handbook, with many distinctive features, pre- 
senting in compact form information essential 
to the proper study and collection of postage 
stamps. In this aim—and in less than two 
hundred small-size pages—Mr. Dellquest has 
succeeded admirably. Indeed, I would gladly 
exchange many heavy tomes on philately for 
this convenient and comprehensive guide, 
which seems, miraculously, to leave no ques- 
tions unanswered. 

After an introductory chapter—more of an 
essay, really—called “Speaking of Stamps,” 
the author gets down to business and offers a 
forty-page “Philatelic Dictionary,” which 
certainly is one of the fullest and most ac- 
curate in the trade. The matter of perforation, 
for instance—a delicate and many-faceted one 
in the stamp world—covers three pages, while 
the subject of paper occupies an even bigger 
space. Sections devoted to “Rarest Postage 
Stamps,” “Chronology of Philatelic Events” 
(beginning with the year 700 s.c. and ending in 
1935), and “America’s Philatelic Hall of 
Fame,” all lavishly illustrated, are bound to 
fascinate any reader, whether a collector or 
not. In addition to a most useful “Check 
list of United States Stamps,” the handy vol- 
ine also includes a fine index. 

Wilfrid Dellquest, author, editor, and news- 
}aperman, is of Swedish stock. He was born 
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“Educationally, America has more to learn 
from Bishop Grundtvig than from any other 
European. We are fortunate in having this 
biography of the great man who saved Den- 
mark more than a hundred years ago.” 

—BAKER BROWNELL 

“A most interesting and compelling book. It 
gives a clear, comprehensive, telling picture of 
a great man and his teachings. I recommend it 
highly.” —JEAN HERSHOLT 
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Yellow Springs, Ohio 
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NOBELPRISEN 
50 AR 


Forskare - Diktare - Fredskampar 


This large, beautifully illustrated vol- 
ume gives the complete story of Alfred 
Nobel and the Nobel Foundation, as 
well as a survey of all the Nobel Prizes 
that have been awarded, and their recipi- 
ents. The text is in Swedish. 511 pages. 


Cloth bound $ 9.00 
Half morocco 12.50 
Full leather 25.00 
Order from 
The American-Scandinavian 
Foundation 


127 East 73rd Street 
New York 21, N.Y. 


When answering advertisements, please mention THE AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN REVIEW 
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in Massachusetts, grew up in Georgia, and at- 
tended college in California. Among his earlier 
books are Historic Augusta, The Handwriting 
of Lincoln, and United States Coins. He now 
lives in California, and is literary and dra- 
matic editor of The Pacific Coast Viking. 


Hotcer LuNDBERGH 


BOOK NOTES 


Denmark and the Scandinavian Peninsula, 
or at least Skane, the southern part of it, be- 
came wholly ice-free 10,000 or more years ago, 
the glacier covering it having started to re- 
cede two or three millennia. earlier probably. 
After the uncovered soil, several hundred 
years later, had become suitable for life, i.e. 
vegetation, man moved in. The time measure- 
ments of this geologic development were made 
by the world-renowned geologist Professor 
Gerard De Geer, following a so-called clay- 
varve method of calculation. Recently, ac- 
cording to a highly technical pamphlet by 
Ebba Hult De Geer, the elder De Geer’s 
chronology has been definitely confirmed by 
the radioactive method of carbon C 14. The 
verification of De Geer’s chronology is ab- 
solute for the first 10,000 years and varies 
only slightly for the older periods extending 
back to about 20,000 years. (See “De Geer’s 
Chronology Confirmed by Radioactive Car- 
bon C14” and “Conclusions from C14 and 
De Geer’s Chronology, Dani-Gotiglacial, with 
Datings” in one pamphlet from Stockholms 
Hégskolas Geokronologiska Institut, Data 83 
& 84, 1951.) Incidentally, Dr. Henry God- 
dard Leach in his 4 Pageant of Old Scandi- 
navia (1946), dated the beginning of the re- 
cession of the ice from the southern tip of the 
Scandinavian peninsula at about 13,000 years 
B.C. This is substantially the same result as 
that obtained by some of the radioactive 
methods of measurement. 


North of the Circle by Frank Illingworth 
(Philosophical Library, $4.75) deals with life 
in the Arctic regions, the people who live 
there and their means of livelihood, as well 
as the flora and the fauna, and the natural 
resources. Of especial interest is the account 
of the efforts made by Americans, Canadians, 
Russians, Danes, Norwegians, and others to 
utilize fully this part of the world which is, 
of course, very far from being as frozen as 
commonly supposed. 


In The Puritan Heritage (Macmillan, $3.50) 
Professor George M. Stephenson traces the 
history and development of Puritanism in 
America from the Colonial Period to the 
present. The European background, the trans- 
planting of sects, the New England Puritans, 
Unitarianism and Mormonism, the rise of 
Methodism, the temperance movement, and 
The American Bible Society are only a few 
of the topics of this important study. 


To be published soon 


Place your order now! 


The Three Ibsens 


by 


BERGLIOT IBSEN 


An important book in which Bergliot 
Ibsen tells of the home life of Henrik 
and Suzannah Ibsen, and their son Sigurd. 
In these reminiscences the daughter of 
Bjgrnson and daughter-in-law of Ibsen 
sheds new light on both the literary and 
political scene in Norway before and after 
the turn of the century. 


Called De tre when published in Nor- 
way in 1949, the book immediately be- 
came one of the best-sellers of that year. 


The London Times says of the book: 
“Her reminiscences are . . . simply and 
charmingly composed . . . one is touched 


by the simplicity of her narration.” 


Illustrated 
Price $3.00 
(Special Members’ Price $2.25) 
This book, being the first Foundation 
publication for 1952, will be sent free, 
if they so desire, to all Sustaining and 
Sponsoring Associates. 


Order from 


THE AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN | 
FOUNDATION 


127 East 73rd Street 
New York 21, N.Y. 
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The Russian diplomacy of Gustavus Vasa 
and the Swedish mission of 1537 are dealt 
with in an illuminating article by Professor 
Waldemar Westergaard in Runer og Rids, 
Festskrift til Lis Jacobsen, published by 
Rosenkilde & Bagger of Copenhagen. 


wo Scandinavian best-sellers have been 
brought out in English translation by Secker 
and Warburg in London, and are available 
through the British Book Centre in New 
York. They are Meeting at the Milestone by 
Sigurd Hoel ($3.00) and The Riding Master 
by H. C. Branner ($2.25). 


One of Sweden’s most fascinating modern 
poets is the subject of a brilliant study by 
Richard B. Vowles in The Western Humani- 
ties Review. The article is entitled “Gunnar 
Ekelif: Swedish Eclectic.” 


The Irish Institute of Upsala University is 
publishing a series of volumes dealing with 
Irish-Scandinavian cultural cross-currents. 
The first volume of the series, which is under 
the editorship of Dr. Sven H. Liljegren, was 
The Interpretation of the Cuchulain Legend 
in the Works of W. B. Yeats by B. Bjersby. 
The second volume, published last year, is the 
first of a series under the collective title 
Ibsen and the Beginnings of Anglo-Irish 
Drama, written by Jan Setterquist. Mainly 
devoted to John Millington Synge, this vol- 
ume will be followed by one about Edward 
Martyn. 


Professor Franklin D. Scott writes about 
Baron Axel Klinkowstrém and his American 
travels in the Winter 1952 Issue of The Swed- 
ish Pioneer Historical Quarterly. The article 
also includes a translation of one of Klinkow- 
strém’s many letters from his stay in America 
from 1818 to 1820. 


The Christian Century in its January 30 
Issue features an article on “Norway’s 
Churches and Morals” by Professor Thomas 
D. Eliot of Northwestern University. 


The Picture Story of Norway by Hester 
O'Neill (McKay, $2.50) is an exceedingly at- 
tractive and informative introduction to that 
country for young readers of 6-12. 


Charles Wharton Stork, translator of poetry 
and fiction for the Foundation, contributes an 
essay on Gustaf Fréding in the Visva-Bharati 
Quarterly, a magazine published in India. 
Interest in things Scandinavian seems to be on 
the increase in India; The Aryan Path, a 
periodical of Bombay, in its October 1951 


issue featured a review of Three Icelandic 
Savas, 


Walter W. Gustafson of Upsala College has 
an admirable article on “Pir Lagerkvist and 
His Symbols” in the Winter 1952 issue of 
Books Abroad. 
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A Century of World Fame 
—Under the Sign of the S&S 
100% POTATO NEUTRAL SPIRITS — 96 PROOF 


BRIONES & CO. 
85 Pearl Street, New York 4, N.Y. 


Poetry Contest 


A prize of $100.00 is offered by Tue 
AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN Review for 
the best poem accepted for publica- 
tion during 1952. Poems to be entered 
in the contest should reach the Editor 
by June 30, 1952. Also, all poems ac- 
cepted for publication are paid for at 
our usual rate. 

Send all entries to 
THE AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN REVIEW 
127 EAST 73rd STREET 
NEW YORK 21, N.Y. 
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